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GOOD BOOKS FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS 
ae Brittain’s Introduction to Caesar . $ .75 | Knapp’s Stories from Aulus Gellius cs 30 Hadley & Allen’s Greek Grammar . $ 1.50 
Coy’s Latin Lessons - 1.00 Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions . 3.50 Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition 


Dodge & Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition .75 
Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin. 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar . 1.25 

Short Latin Grammar . 80 
Lane’s Latin Grammar. ‘ 1.50 


Gudeman’s Latin Literature of the Empire 

Vol. I., Prose; Vol. II., Poetry. Each 1.80 
Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos ‘ 1,10. 
Peck & Arrowsmith’s Roman Life in | 


Johnson’s Homer’s lied. 1.32 


Kitchel's Plato’s Apology, Crito, and a Part 


Newhall’s Plato’s Charmides, Laches, and 


Lane & Morgan’s School Latin Grammar 1.00 Latin Prose and Verse 1,509 Lysis 
cility Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing 1.00 Merrill's Fragments of Roman Satire . .75 Ty of Sophocles. 108 
Reiley’s Practical Exercises on the Latin Verb .50 Harper & Miller’s Vergil . . 1.25 Bre 
Smiley & Storke’s Beginner’s Latin Book 1.00 Arrowsmith & Knapp’s ViriRomae =. | prarper & 1.58 

Harper & Tollman’s Caesar’s Gallic War 1.20 § Harper’s Latin Dictionary ( Lewis & Short’)6.50 | 's ytenreith’s Homeric Dictionary in 
Harper & Gallup’s Cicero - + + 1.30] Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary 2.00 iggeny scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 
Kirtland’s Correspondence of Cicero . -50 Latin Dictionary for Schools . 500 Abridged Edifion . 


Lord Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia . . a 
. Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato Maior de 

Hazzard’s Eutropius . ; 4 4 


“AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


ATLANTA 


Greek-English Lexicon. Intermediate 
Edition > . 4.00 

Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Litera- 
ture and Antiquities é . J 6.00 


Forman’s First Greek Book. 1.20 

Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Classical Greek, — 

Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek Book 1.00 


ages, New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston SAN FRANCISCO 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wirh, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they caily meet. 

This little book is designe 1 to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By GiLMan. 
+ Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
; 


9+ Ot Ot O+O+O® 

: POPULAR TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS NATURE STUDY HELPS 
’ p NATIWE TREES, A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 

x £15 Southworth’s New Lessons in Language, ano 

tion English Grammar and Composition. 

sed Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 

. Ellis’s Young People’s History of Gur Country. 

Tilden’s Commercial Geography. Each ‘lesson’ is in two parts — one priate 

Teacher, and additional facts. ‘These directions inetruot the teaches as to what materiale, spectinens, 

THOMAS R. SHEWELL & C@O., 


etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- ‘ 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily uj; on the blackLoard. F 


Ole. 

== For the latest and best Text-books in English language examine 

TIVE C 

‘S DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE OURSE IN NGLISH. 

consists ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, anv For Third and Fourth Grades, 

200 DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK. 

LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES, 

XZ A complete course for Grammar Schools in two books. These books are new,-and are on the inductive plan throughout. 

The Publishers ihvite correspondence | t THOMPSON, BROWY & CO., Boston, New York Chicago, 

led in reference to these superior texts. 

ata- 

l. 

TEST TEXT-BOOKS 

a 

the The Arnold Primer A Graded List of Poems and Stories | The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books 

Compiled by Cuartes B. Superintendent of | Under the editoria) supervision 01 ADOLPHE CoN, LL. B., A. M., 

Schools, Rochester, N. Y., and Apa Van Stone Harris, Languages and Literatures in Co- 
By Saran Louise Arnovp, Supervisor of Schoo Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens, Roch- LATEST ISSUES 

, joint author of “ Stepping Stones to Literature.” Cloth, ester, N. Y. 45 pp. ' Postpaid to any teacher, 30 cents.| GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. pees Fl oo 

a_i i i . 80 cents. Self-explanatory as the title of this book is, the detinite help Kased on the notes of travel of P. D. Fischer, Edited by A. 

128 pp. Beautifully illustrated h which it offers to \eachers will be quits as French, State Normal Col- 
ed The latest and most thorough expression of the science | Carefully selected and carefully graded. of | auicieasia and ieeresting in mati rial 

i i j i t ily be found. 1e selections s0 ¢ z dited by W. H. CAKKUTH, Ph. D., Professo i 
notably successful instruction. In make easy correlation witk other subjects of the curriculum, sage and Literature, University of Kansas. cents, 
= homogeneous, and interesting; in mechanical dress, the A SPANISH ANTHOLOGY. 
acl : Kudited, with introduction and notes, by J. M.D. Ford, Ph.D, 
height of artistic execution. Plans for Work Inetrector of the Romance Languages. Harvard Univ. $1.25. 
‘ tiful book of the kind I have ever seen, The Prepared by the oston Primary beac 1ers ssoc ation. epi esentative belections the best Spanish writers, in- 
printing, the’ tious, the subject matior, are all above Edited by Saran Louise ARNOLD, Schools, each author represented. 

jed that if anything could make the Stones to Literature.” 

of and delighttul, this litt! book will Stepping Sto A play by MICHAL Ba Mos CA RRION, and Aza, ed 10a, 
accomplish that consummation. It is simply a marvelof typo- ustrated. o . with note sand vocabulary, and exercises based on e ’ uy, 
graphic excellence.’”—FRANK P, BRENT, Secretary to the Board Teachers may feel sure they are getting a book with the very G EORGE LAND, seg Professor 
of Education, State of Virginia. best material wheu they purchase ‘ Pians for Busy Work.’ ”’—/ri- angnages and Literatures in the University cagy. e. 

is a jewel, and will interest even the most languid chi'd. mary School, New York. AN #RENCH READER. 
That the author is Sarah Louise Arnold is a guarantee that the ‘A book that every primary teacher may put directly into By ee ee —- in French at Wash- 
book is sensible and logical.’”’— American Education, Albany. use.’’°—School Bulletin, Sytacuse. 4 sity, St. t 00. 
Single copies of any of these books sent, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of introductory price given above. 
U TT & Y 
SILVER, BURDE OMPANY, . New York, Boston, CHICAGO 
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COMMERCE WITH JAPAN. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


From the report of Consul-General E. 
C. Bellows of Yokohama, dated June 7, 
1901, we learn that Japan’s total exports 
for 1900 were $102,000,000, of which we 

e bought $26,000,000, and Great Britain 
$5,600,000. Her imports for the same year 
were $143,000,000, of which we sold $31,- 
250,000, against Great Britain’s $35,675,000. 
Our total trade with Japan, in and out, ex- 
ceeded that of any other nation, being 
$57,250,000 against Great Britain's $41,- 
275,000. Japan's chief exports are raw 
silk, cotton yarn, silk tissues, copper oor 
matting, and tea. We buy three-fourths 
of the tea, nearly all the floor matting, and 
more than half the raw silk. We also 
lead in the purchase of porcelain, paper 
lanterns, fans, bronze, tooth brushes, 


bamboo manufactures, rugs, paper nap- 
kins, and sulphur. In Japan's imports of 
raw cotton Great Britain is thirty-five per 
cent. ahead of us. 

In the sales of bicycles, electric lighting 
apparatus, mining and paper-making 
machinery, watch cases and watch move- 
ments, we are still supreme, but are sur- 
passed by Germany in clocks, weaving 
machinery, and sewing machines; by 
Great Britain in fire engines and pumps, 
tools and implements of farmers and me- 
chanics, photographic apparatus, loco- 
motive engines, steam boilers, and en- 
gines; by Belgium in telephones; by 
Switzerland in watches. In all these, ex- 
cept watches, we stand second, and a com- 
parison of the figures for 1900, and those 
of prior years, shows a steady increase 

We are first in electric light and tele- 
graph wires, and materials of bridges and 
buildings. In iron pipes and tubes we 
still hold second place, with a large in- 
crease. 

In paper Germany leads, our part being 
very small. In leather Japan bought 
sixty per cent. more in 1900 than in 1899, 
and we still lead. 

In 1900 Japan imported over 3,600,000 
cans of condensed milk; half from Great 
Britain, and less than half as much from 
us; but for our share, We received more 
than two-thirds as much as did Great 
Britain for her full half. 

Flour imports are increasing rapidly, 
Having dowbled last year, with the United 
States still far in the lead. 

Of the 1,082 tons of leaf tobacco, we sold 
all but 200 pounds. 

The United States also sold 14,000 tons 
of phosphate manure; nearly one-half the 
total import of this article. 

For two-thirds of 2,320 tons of card- 
board imported we received $115,000,000. 

One crying need in our relations with 
Japan, of whose entire volume of trade we 
do nearly one-fourth, is an American 
bank. As it is now, we have to pay 
tribute to the Japanese branches of Eng- 
lish banks on all of our transactions. The 
total banking capital of the empire is 
$258,000,000. 

Of our total trade last year of $57,000,- 
000, only one-ninth was carried in Ameri- 
can vessels, the British carrying fifteen 
times as much, while Japanese vessels did 
over one-third. 

In 1900, for the first time in the history 
of our trade with Japan, she sent us more 
specie than she sent any other country, 
the amount being $8,047,000; more than 
enough to settle our trade balance against 
her. It was all in gold, except $13,592 in 
American silver. 

Indications are that in a few years more 
we shall be receiving the full benefit due 
us, from the bravery and skill of Commo- 
dore Perry in unlocking the commercial 
door of this America of the Orient. 


School 
needle. 

Bobby—N-e-i-d-l-e, needle. 
Teacher—Wrong. There is no “i” in 
needle. 

Bobby—Well, "taint a good needle, then. 
—Tit-Bits. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks 
Inter-State Cor. Inst., Cedar Rapids, Ia 


Teacher—Now, Bobby, speil 


PEATHERWEIGHT EVESHADE 
WILL SAVE YOUR Eves. . 


Light Weight, ‘4 oz. Adjustable. Dur- 
able. No Meal. Lies Flat. Hygienir. 
perspiration has no effect on it ieatthe 
Jul, color restful tothe eyes. Visor ex- 
tra wide. Transparent for natural 
light. Opaque for artificial light and 
those wearing glasses. Postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE Co., 
32nd Street, Bayonne, N, J, 


TRADE MARK 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 
Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 


5 TLOTTS \ 


Pen) 


§mooth—Durable— Fluent 


Gold Medal, Paris, — Highest 


The 


Any one of these sets for 25c, 
or 5 sets for $1.00, in Nov. 
and Dec. ( 

(a) 25 Art Pictures. ( 

(b) 25 Poets Authors, etc. 

(c) 25 Pictures for Children. 

(ad) 25 Madonnas. 

(e) 25 Religious 

(f) 250n Life of Christ, 

‘(z) 5 Extra Size Pictures (on 
paper 10 by 

(h) 13 Pictures in Colors: Birds, 

Animals, etc. 
(i) One of our Art Booklets. 


Our CHRISTMAS GIFT SET of 
120 Perry Pictures, 5% by 8, for $1.00 Beautiful! 
23 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 10 by 12, for $1.00. 
The Perry Magaziné (%1.00) and 10 Perry Pictures, Extra 
Size (5oc.), all for #1.00 and six 2-cent stamps until 
Dec. 15, to new subscribers. 

Pictures may also be ordered, assorted, from our Catalog at 
one cent each for 25 or more; 120 for $1.10, and the Extra Size at 
5 for 2*e, 11 for 50c, 23 for $1.00. Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog 
and ‘Sistine Madonna.”’ Send to-day. 


Award, Pan-American Exposition. 


Perry Pictures 


Any set for 50 cents. 
j) 60 Art Pictures. 
k) 50 Poets, Authors, etc. 
1) 50 Madonnas, Holy Fam- 
ilies, ete. 
(m) 50 Pictures for Children, 
(n) 50 Bible Pictures, etc. 
(o) 11 Extra Size Pictures. 
(p) 25 Pictures in Colors. 


Any two 50c. sets and one 2hc. 
set for $1.00in Nov. and Dec. 
except (g), (h), and (0). 

Order by letter at left. 


12). 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


The one-cent pictures are 3 to4 
times this size. 


MALDEN, MASS. 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 


Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 
Y. Branch 116-120 Summer St. 


N. 
70 Fifth Ave. 
New York City Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST ‘RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Act. ROSTON. 


KEEPS 


SCHOOL LCIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 
MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE “REVIEW 
OP REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the busin se of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 
20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 


Box 110, 
Tourist Cars 
ON THE 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


Semi-wéekly Transcontinental Tourist Cars be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts are operated 
by the Nickel Plate and its connections. Tourist 
cars referred to afford the same sleeping accommo, 
dations, with same class of.mattress and other bed. 
clothing, that are provided in the reguJar Pullman 
Sleeping-Car service. These tourist cars leave 
Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and leave San 
Francisco Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced rates. 
Conveniences are offered without extra cost 
for heating food, or preparing tea or coffee, 
affording every facility for comfort on a long jour. 
ney, especially for families travelling with chil- 
dren. Lowest rates may be obtained always via 
the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the West. 
For special information regarding all trains on 
the Nickel Plate Road, including thsee tourist cars, 
consult your nearest Ticket Agent, or write 

L. P. BURGESS, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk, 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


THE MAGAZINE 


am Gducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere “ make shift”’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreas: of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 

THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


FOURTH SERIES.—(1V.) 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL. 


Minneapolis, is in excellent condition education- 
ally, as well as in all material prosperity. She is: 
reaping the advantage of an unusually long period 
vithout a change of superintendent. - Dr. Charles 
\l. Jordan has broken all records and seems likely 
to remain as long as he chooses. What signifies 
more than length of service is the absence of any 
factional interference with the internal working of’ 
the school system of the city by other auhorities. 

When Sarah Louise Arnold left the position of 
primary supervisor of Minneapolis for Boston, eight 
vears ago, it seemed improbable that her place could 
he made good, or that any one could approach her 
in efficiency; but Mrs. Alice W. Cooley seems to have 
heen almost providentially provided, for in all the 


country there has been no more conspicuous success ~ 


in this line of work than hers in Minneapolis. Effi- 
cient in every phase of the work, ardently devoted to 
it, and faithful in the extreme, she has a place in 
the esteem of the school board, of the entire force of 
teachers, in the affection of the children, and in the 
admiration of the best society people that is almost 
unprecedented. 

Mr. Cooley’s recent professional success in an- 
other city necessitated their removal, and the effect 
upon Minneapolis of her withdrawal is entirely be- 
yond anything I have known. It is doubtful if the 
removal of any other citizeh would have led to so 
many and far-reaching social functions as has this 
resignation and remoyal of Mrs. Cooley. 

Fortunately, it was known by Superintendent 
Jordan many months ago that she was to resign, and 
he made it his business to seek out the woman best 
able to follow such women as Miss Arnold and Mrs. 
Cooley, and it is a high compliment to Miss M. 
Adelaide Holton of Salt Lake City that she was his 
choice. Of her success there is no possible question. 
A graduate of Oswego, a teacher in rural schools, a 
in the Mankato, Minn., normal school, an instructor 
for three years in the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and the only primary supervisor 
of Salt Lake City since the establishment of the 
public school system,—under three superintendents, 
—one of the most popular educational lecturers, and 
the author of a highly-successful school reader, she 
has entered upon her work under favorable condi- 
tions and with assured success. 

Minneapolis will do all in her power to welcome 
the N. Kk. A. next July. No city can do more. 
“The West” is the best hotel, possibly excepting*the 
“Brown Palace,” that the Association has ever had 
for headquarters, better than the Van Ness or the 
Cadillac, and no higher praise need be given. Lake 
Hariot, the Falls of Minnehaha, and associate attrac- 
tions are far beyond any near-by recreations ever 
offered, except at Buffalo, not forgetting the outings 
at Los Angeles and Detroit. 

St. Paul is doing considerable work with indus- 
trial training. Much of this is in private philan- 
thropie schools, of which there are several, but the 
publie schools are getting much interested. 


Miss Harriet E. Ruddy, principal of the John 


Kricsson school on Arlington hills, introduced into 
her school work last April the plan of devoting at 
least one period of twenty minutes each day to rug 
weaving. ‘The children, boys as well as girls, re- 
ceive instruction in weaving. A small loom is given 
to them, as well as yarn, with which they. make small 
rugs, hammocks, mats, skirts, and many other useful 
articles. 

They also do spool knitting, and are taught to, 
weave with raphia and rattan, making baskets, music 
rolls, and school bags. The teachers meet every 
Monday night to study the work, and thus are able 


to suggest new things to make as fast as they are 
needed. There are fifteen teachers and about 700 
pupils. 

Dr. D. L. Kiehle has made the Department of 
Education at the state university one of the most 
serviceable of all the college experiments with peda- 
gogy. He was state superintendent for many years, 
and knew every phase of the work and all the needs 
of the teachers, and he has spared no effort to offer 
the teachers the best advantages under favorable 
conditions, and the results are highly satisfactory. 

A. E. Winship. 


LATEST ON GEOGRAPHY. 


TARBELL, MURDOCK, NASH. 


[Report presented at the New England Association of School Superintendents ] 


WHAT IS GEOGRAPHY? 
WHAT IS COMMONLY UNDERSTOOD BY THE TERM? 


1. Worcester’s Dictionary defines geography to be: 
“A description of the earth, particularly of the divisions 


of its surface, natural or artificial, together with its pro- | 


ductions and inhabitants.” 

The Standard Dictionary declares geography to be: 
“The science that describes the surface of the earth, with 
its various peoples, animals, and products.” 

Webster’s International Dictionary defines geography 
as “the science which treats of the world and its in- 
habitants.”’ 

The definition of geography in the Century Dictionary 
is: “The science of the description of the earth’s surface 
in its present condition, and of the distribution upon it 
of its various products and animals, especially of man- 


kind, ete.” 


The definition of geography given by the Committee of 
Ten reads: — 

“The word makes it embrace not only a description of 
the surface cf the earth, but also the elements of botany, 
zoolcgy, astronomy, and meteorology, as well as many 
considerations pertaining to commerce, government, and 
ethnology. The term ‘physical environments’ of men 
expresses, as well as any single phrase can, the confer- 
ence’s conception of the principal subject which they 
wish to have taught.” 

The emphasis the committee placed upon physical 
geography, and its scant consideration of the human ele- 
ment, are matters well understood by school men. The 
Committee of Fifteen endeavored to supplement this de- 
fect in the report of the Committee of Ten by bringing 
into due prominence the influence of the earth on man, 
and the ways in which the earth’s surface and its 
products were exploited by. him. 

This committee defines geography as a study of ‘‘man’s 
natural habitat and its relations to him’; and adds: “It 
is not a simple science itself, like botany, or geology, or 
astronomy, but a collection of sciences levied upon to de- 
ecribe the earth as the dwelling place of man, and to ex- 
plain something of its more prominent features. 

“The industrial and commercial idea is, therefore, the 
first central idea in the study of geography in the ele- 
mentary schools. ... Next comes the deeper inquiry 
into the process of continent formation, the physical 
struggle between the process of upheaving or upbuilding 
of continents and that of their obliteration by air and 
water, the explanation of the mountains, valleys, and 
plains, the islands, volcanic action, the winds, the rain 
distribution. But the study of cities, their location, the 
purposes they serve as collecting, manufacturing, and 
distributing centres, leads most directly to the immediate 
purpose of geography in the elementary school. 

“From this beginning, and ho‘ding to it as a permanent 
interest, the inquiry into causes and conditions proceeds 
concentrically to the sources of the raw materials, the 
methods of their production, and the climatic, geologic, 
and other reasons that explain their location and their 
growth.” 

-The Committee of Twelve incorporates and adopts 
these statements of the Committee of Fifteen, and adds: 
“It is evident that the details of the process by which 
differences of soil, climate, and production arise, impor- 


tant as these are, should not be allowed to occupy so 
much of the pupil’s time that he neglects to study the 
counter process of industry and commerce by which man 


unites all parts of the earth to his habitat, and progres- | 


sively overcomes the obstacles to civilization by making 
soil and climate to suit himself wherever he wishes.” 

ok ok ah 

The Royal Scottish Geographical Society declares: 

“The object of the society is to promote the study of 
physical, political, commercial, and historical geog- 
raphy,” and then enumerates the means by which this 
end is to be accomplished. - 

* * * * 


THE BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The basal idea of geography is the earth as a sphere 
and the features of its surface as extended in space. 

With Humboldt geography included nearly the cosmos. 

Ritter made man the central figure of geography. 

In these later days we do not look upon the earth as 
made for man, but upon man as a development on the 
earth of evolutionary forces, adapting himself to his en- 
vironment and changed by it. 

The basis of geography is, then, nature, not man; but 
geography includes man as the summit of a pyramid of 
relationship built on nature. 

The earth is the home of man; but on this earth many 
regions are much better fitted than others to be man’s 
home, To treat of the earth as the abode of man, these 
different regions must be described, and their favorable 
and unfavorable conditions as homes pointed out. 

This cannot be done without treating of their position 
and exteat, their relief and drainage, their climate, soil, 
products, the present occupants, their characteristics, in- 
stitutions, and means of communication. All these things 
are therefore elements of geography. 


VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The value of any subject of instruction is determined 
by its power to furnish mental discipline and its ability 
to provide useful information. In reference to the for- 
mer of these standards, Dr. Harris says: “Geography, 
when well taught, does more than any other branch to 
make the child at home in his environment . and 
to give him the general habit of looking upon any one 
fact as the explanation of another.” 

As a source of information, valuable in itself and not 
merely as an instrument, it has no equal among its as- 
sociated subjects. 

AIMS. 

The first end to be gained in teaching geography is to 
train the pupil to see the facts of geography about him, 
whether in the field cr in the city; in the fields to notice 
the plains, the slopes, the summits, and to understand 
the agencies that have produced them, to see the mak- 
ing of valleys and the transportation of soil, to see the 
ponds and lakes, and know how they came to exist and 
have survived to the present the attacks of the rivers. 

In the country, too, some forms of institutional life 
and industrial activities are readily studied. 

In the city the child may observe the work of man in 
changing slopes and levels, in the transportation of mate- 
rial and the changes of its form, in bringing supplies 
from far, and in sending to distant regions the products 
of local industry. 

The city better than the country connects the child 
with many forms of social life. The city child more 
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easily than the country child lifts his horizon to take in 
the distant. 

This fundamental knowledge must be gained by guided 
observation, observations made in obedience to questions 
propounded for which with eyes and ears the pupils are 
to find answers. The danger is that we shall omit this 
first and essential step. 

A second purpose is to learn how to learn from books, 
and to gather knowledge from the printed page; to gain 
this power, and to make its use a habit. 

A third purpose is to establish the habit of considering 
facts and making inferences therefrom. The reasoning 
involved in the right study of geography is more closely 
like that of mature life than that in any other school ex- 
ercise. 


The fourth purpose is to gain such knowledge about 


the earth and its inhabitants as shall make us know the 
world we live in, both as to the land on which are spread 
out the nations, and the people with their varied means 
of providing for continual, essential, and universal 
wants. 

Among these wants are fundamentaliy those of food 
and shelter, but these wants rise with civilization to 
include the satisfaction of man’s ethical and aesthetic na- 
ture. 

Geography better than other school subjects leads us 
to a recognition not only of our place in the world, but 
of our part in its life. 

The recent territorial and commercial expansion of the 
United States gives to geography a new importance, and 
to its subject matter a new extension. It brings the 
whole world nearer to us, and precludes the narrowness 
engendered by too exclusive a study of the United States 


only. 


THE OLD GEOGRAPHY AND THE NEW. 


Most of the geographies before 1890 began with defi- 
- nitions of geography and the forms of land and water, 
gave the child the impression that the earth was made 
about as it now appears, that climate is simply a matter 
of temperature depending upon distance from the 
equator, and then made effort to give clear and interest- 
ing descriptions of countries and peoples. 

The new geographies are the result of the widespread 
acceptance of the doctrine of evolution, of the belief that 
wkat is has come from what was by means of processes 
still in operation. 

Hence the new geographies have endeavored to make 
the processes by which land and water have taken their 
present forms as intelligible to the student as why the 
winds blow and the rains fall. 

Instead of limiting explanations and reasons to the 
single-chapter on climate, as was the case with the geog- 
raphies of the older type, the geographies having modern 
thought at their basis carry throughout all their chapters 
the fundamental idea of a succession of effects from evi- 
dent causes, constantly appealing to this thought, and 
constantly illustrating it, teaching that a reason for a 
present fact can be found by reference to antecedent 
facts readily inferred and to forces readily compre- 
hended. 


The difficulty of the situation lies in the introduction 
of what is largely a new science to be taught by those 


educated in an old science very different. 


The idea that the study of geography should begin with 
the home, and that the young pupil should study that 
within the line of his own observation, came prominently 
to the thought and practice of American teachers about 
twenty years ago. 


* * * 


With Huxley’s work on the “Physiography of the Basin 
of the Thames” came the idea to some in our profession 
that the formation of the surface features of the land is 
capable cf complete explanation readily comprehensible 
by school children. 

This thought took its place in the science of geography, 
and supplied the missing link in the chain of explana- 
tion whose outcome is that all things with which geog- 
raphy deals are the results of nature’s or human forces, 
and “explained” when the things operated upon and the 
forces in operation are known. 

The new geography demands that the student shall see 
each geographical subject not merely as it is, but in its 
causes and its influences. 

The effects of relief on drainage, on climate, on mines, 
on plants, animals, man, industries, trade, character are 
to be at every opportunity pointed out. So, also, are the 
effects of latitude, winds and currents, climate, and every 
other causal clement. 

When we cannot reason adequately from cause to 
effect, we can often reverse the process and reason from 


effect to cause. Hence it is usually the safer process to 
tell why things are than to predict what they will be. 

As has been already suggested, the teachers as a body 
have not been ready for the new geography. The ideas 
respecting the sculpture of land forms have been so new 
to the teachers that they have been taught timidly, have 
not been-clearly presented, though dwelt upon with blind 
and time-consuming energy. It may be confessed that 
there is a reaction against the strenuous demands of the 
advocates of the new methods. There is a vexatious 
doubt as to what is justly included in the subject, and as 
to the proper emphasis to be given to its various parts. 
There is a strong call for answers to the questions, 
What? How far? and How? 


* * * * * * 
CLASSES OF SCIENCE. 
x * * * * * 


Geography is a many-sided science, and closely inter- 
relates with many other sciences. Its adaptations are 
found from the lowest primary grades to university in- 
struction. To make these adaptations, a careful selec- 
tion of topics must be made and suitable methods taken. 
As its relationships are wider than those of most sci- 
ences, less than other sciences can it be presented at any 
one of its earlier adaptations as an organic unity. 

As no considerable knowledge of the subjects prepara- 
tory to geography can be expected of pupils at the stage 
of advancement at which they undertake the study of 
geography, it is practically necessary to select certain 
facts and laws which lie near the foundation of the sc1- 
ences contributory to geography, and build them into the 
foundation of geography. When so used, these facts and 
laws belong as truly to the science of geography as in 
other relations they do to other sciences. 

* * a 


We need not fear that geography will not find and 
maintain its proper correlations with the other subjects 
of the curriculum. The movement of thought among 


- teachers for the last fifteen vears has been toward com- 


bination, unification, or at least correlation, of school 
subjects, and any attempt to reverse in some.part of the 
stream this unspent current will result in failure. 


SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The relationships of geography are so many and so im- 
portant that there is great liability that matters really 
extraneous may be included in geography, either from 
carelessness in establishing its proper boundaries or from 
notions of convenience. 

That the sun’s light gives us day and its absence 
causes night is no more an astronomical fact than a geo- 
graphical one. It is one of the facts of universal experi- 
ence, and may become a part of any science into which 
man’s intellect finds need to fit it. No one of them has 
an exclusive claim upon it. It belongs to geography, as- 
tronomy, botany, meteorology, economics, perhaps the- 
ology, and what not. 

But the distance of the sun from the earth, the names 
of the planets and constellations are astronomical mat- 
ters, not geographical. 

Physics, so far as it prepares the way for a knowledge 
of how the surface of the earth has reached its present 
varied aspect, so far as it explains those meteorological 
conditions that affect man’s activity, is a necessary basis 
of geography, and if not studied first independently, 
must, so far as needful, be studied as a part of geog- 
raphy; beyond that it parts company with geography. 

The industries of man are often geographical facts be- 
cause dependent on some local condition, but the proc- 
esses of the industries are not geographical items any 
more than those of the arts or of commerce. 

Where the varied products of agriculture are raised are 
geographical facts, but not the processes of their manu- 
facture into flour or cloth. 

lf flouring is included, why not baking? If spinning 
and weaving, why not tailoring and dressmaking? If 
smelting and casting, why not machine making? If we 
teach in our geographies the processes of the industries, 
why not the art of navigation? Leather is an important 
production in several localities. This is a geographical 
fact, but the art of tanning or shoemaking is not. Pe- 
troleum is an earth product useful to man; where it is 
found, in what quantities, and where it is carried are 
facts involving space relations and the relations of man 
to the earth, hence they are geographica] items. The 
chemistry of petroleum, the application of its products to 
the arts and to medicine are matters beyond geography. 

A process of an industry may attain the dignity of a 
geographic fact when it operates to change the location 
of an industry, or its imporiance, or its transportation in- 
terests; but as a process it belongs rather to technical 
education than to geography. ‘ 

The cyanide process of extracting metal from an ore 
‘may revolutionize a mining industry and give a moun- 
tain region added value to man. Such a fact is geo- 
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graphical, but what the cyanide process is is a matter 
of chemistry or metallurgy.; 

Geography proper stops with the raw material and 
transportation. 

It is right to use the breakfast table as a centre of de- 
parture in teaching what the earth provides by way of 
food and condiments, but not right, under the name of 
geography, to trace all the steps of change between that 
table and the regions that have contributed the mate- 
rials. The unity of interests and mutual helpfulness of 
the members of the human race, and that this unity 
manifests itself most conspicuously through commerce, 
are sociological facts which the teacher may very well 
introduce, which the teacher can perhaps introduce more 
readily in the geography class than anywhere else; but 
tiey are not parts of geography. 

That lions are found in Africa is a geographical fact. 
but we need not therefore introduce the classifications of 
zoology. 

Teachers shrink from saying that the study of the 
processes of manufacture is no part of geography, not be- 
cause they are able to defend by any logic beyond that 
of ccnvenience the inclusion of such topics, but because 
they fear that if these things are not called geography 
they will not be taught. ‘ 

Let such teachers teach all related topics which they 
delight to introduce and which the pupils enjoy anid have 
time for, but let them acknowledge that these matters 
are brought in by an apt association rather than as 
necessary parts of the subject. 

A scciological or an economic fact may find its cause 
in a geographic condition, and, if so, deserves mention in 
connection with its cause; or it may occasion geographic 
changes, and hence may require notice in connection 
with its geographic results, but, with these exceptions, 
matters from these sciences are not parts of geography. 

One of the strong elements in the remarkable readiness 
with which the public has received the books purporting 
to expound the ‘“‘New Geography” has been the expecta- 
tion that these books would set forth principles and gen- 
eral laws in place of multiplied examples and dezails. 
The protest against “Sailor Geography,” to use Dr. Har- 
ris’ felicitous phrase, has been the wind which has raise: 
higher the tide of recent adoptions. On the authors cf 
these geographies it is incumbent to make good their 
claims, and to reduce to the expected minimum the miss 
of items presented as burdens for the pupil’s memory. 

it is just as possible to overload the “New Geog- 
raphies” with details as to the sculpturing and trans- 
porting power of water and the relief of regions as it was 
for the “Old Geographies” to impose their burden of un- 
important rivers, and capes, and petty towns. 


THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY TO OTHER SUB- 
JECTS. 


* Re * * 


The danger is that the teacher or the text-book maker 
may be tempted to introduce too much material from tne 
allied sciences, such as is not needful for an undersvand- 
ing of geographical principles. Text-books have been 
loaded with a mass of detail from botany, physiography, 
ethnology, and other subjects; these are presented out 
of true geographic relation, and therefore it is impossible 
for the mind of the learner to assimilate them. Thus 
the subject is distorted, the emphasis is misplaced, the 
attention of the pupil is dissipated, and he is reduced to 
the mere memorizing and reciting of isolated facts. The 
teacher whose work is to be measured by the proficiency 
cf his pupils in the study of such a book soon finds that 
it is the easiest way to assign a lesson and hear a reci- 
‘tation: and he ceases to perform any valuable function 
as a teacher. 

But if a knowledge of geography depends upon data 
that belong to other subjects, it is equally true that 
other subjects are dependent upon facts which are sup- 
plied by geography. The data of geography are taken 
up and used in geology and botany, in history and so- 
ciology, and all the rest. Geography appears therefore 
to occupy an intermedial position, having close relations 
with almost all the other studies of the schools. 

The central idea of geography is the development of 
man in his relations tothe earth. It is always a question 
of growth. In like manner we should think of the pres- 
ent status of the subject as a stage of growth. In criti- 
cising the faults of present content and methods, we need 
not ascribe them to original sin; it will be better to in- 
quire how they have come into existence, and what is 
the next reasonable and better step. 

A fundamental fact of life is orientation, or the con- 
eciousness of directions. To the extent that this 
consciousness is impaired, we find ourselves disabled; if 
it were destroyed, all activity must cease. It is a pri- 
inary step in geography to train the sense of direction, 
out from the individual, by successive steps, to the im- 
mediate environment, to all the earth, to the stars. 

The student of geography must be able to read models, 
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pictures, diagrams, and maps; and this power he gains 
pest by making all these things from his own observation. 
of objects. Drawing and manual training have most 
fruitful relations with geography, especially to be noted ° 
in those early years, when sand-modeling is so valuable. 
In measuring and estimating distances, in drawing ana 
construction, there will be frequent use for geometry and 
arithmetic. The element of measurement comes in, also, 
in almost all those larger aspects of geography which 
have to do with the institutions of mankind. Questions 
of trade, of supply and demand, depend upon the 
amounts of certa’n commodities that can be produced in 
different regions. The methods of supplying a demand 
also may bring in mathematical considerations; as the 
shortness of a Canadian route from Boston to Yokohama 
is a question of geomeirical form. Arithmetic and geom- 
etry are in close relations with geography, while they 
gain a degree of interest from the fact that computation 
is not carried cn for its own empty sake, but for a pur- 
pose that can be seen to be useful. In high schools 
geometry is too commonly taught as a mere book-study, 
and it is ofttimes particularly disliked by the pupils. If 
it were taught by practical application to the earth, at 
the same time cultivating the imagination and the power 


increased that man is no longer completely subject, but 
begins to modify the direction of forces for his own bene- 
fit. Man is becoming the master of nature, and proceeds 
to change the face of the earth, This is the great ascend- 


; ing, thesis of history. From this point of view, history 


becomes an organization subject, fit to educate the mind, 
and leading forward to a higher future. Almost all che 
external facts of this great ascent are geographical facts. 
The inclemencies of seasons, the migrations of tribes, the 
peculiar climatic conditions that first encouraged agri- 
culture and the domestication of animals, or rendered the 
building of houses imperative, these and like phenomena 
are all data of gtography. A human body itself is physi- 
cally a portion of the crust of the earth. The teaching 
cf history is interwoven at every step with geography, 
and to separate them would leave history an empty shell, 
devoid of life and hope. 

Thus geography demonstrates its right to stand as a 
study in the curriculum, a means which may well be used 
for the culture of human minds, by showing that it has 
vital relations with all sciences, with the imaginative 
arts, with the whole of life. The subject may be defined 
as a science, and strictly limited to its component ele- 
ments, but when the teacher begins to apply this science 
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to deal with general truths, then eager interest would 
take the place of indifference. 

Geography requires of the pupil that he shall be able to 
read intelligently, and in return it furnishes him with ex- 
cellent material, adapted for all ages, on which to exer- 
cise his growing powers. The great phenomena ot Na- 
ture, the mountains, the oceans, the storms, these have 
given oceasion for the production of great works of lit- 
erature. Shakespeare might locate the ‘‘Winter’s Tale” 
cn the seacoast of Bohemia, in the land of poets’ fancy, 
but in general a knowledge of geography is essential to 
the understanding of works of literature. On the other 
hand, great literature contributes to the larger under- 
standing of phenomena. The pupil who has -seen the 
ccean and can tell all the ordinary facts about it has yet 
a new and higher experience when he comes to read and 
feel the inspiration of Byron’s “Apostrophe,” or when he 
can see and appreciate the ocean as painted by Turner. 
When the children’s minds are opened and prepared by 
the study of one of the world’s impressive features, then 
is the time to approach, through great imaginative lit- 
erature, to the mystery, the divine meaning of what has 
been studied. The teacher who stops with the formal 
school lesson, with the map questions and the topical 
outline has failed in the very purpose for which schools 
and school studies exist. 

History is the record of the progress in freedom by 
which the individual realizes itself in the world. In 
early ages man was subject to nature, suffering her in- 
flictions, resisting or evading if he could, gradually learn- 
ing to use her powers for his own benefit, ever slowly 
adding the means by which he can react upon his en- 
vironment. He learned to use implements, fire, clotaing, 
houses, means of travel, means of preserving and com- 
municating knowledge, and so on. The list grows fast 
in later years, and now these means of power have 80 


in the schoolroom, he must bring it into relations with 
the lives of children; he must reduce it to pedagogic 
form; and he will introduce related thought from many 
cther sciences. The rapid increase in area of the city 
cf Buffalo is a geographical fact; its explanation de- 
pends upon matters of physics, of sociology, and other 
sciences. The proposition to dig a canal for ocean 
steamers to Chicago is now an engineering proposition; 
when completed, it would be a geographical fact; its 
discussion includes the question of competition in the 
grain market of Austria, Siberia, Chili, India, and the 
introduction of machinery and steam transportation 
among new peoples. Questions of sociology, or eth- 
nology, of politics, all have a bearing. A great geo- 
graphical question like the Panama canal has relations 
that are world-wide. However, we can hardly introduce 
the whole world of related facts into the geography class 
in a grammar school; there are limits; and the question 
is as to where these limits should be. The answer is 
found in the nature of the child himself; in the relation 
of the subject to the child and his interests. It is the 
wisdom of the teacher in selecting and presenting geo- 
graphical facts in their true relations, and in conforming 
his presentation of the subject to tne interests and activi- 
ties of the pupil that brings about the education of the 
child. 

Little children are extremely active, and they are in- 
terested in activity. They like to see things go; the 
brook, the butterfly, the bird, or anything that moves is 
eagerly watched and followed; in literature it is lively 
rhythm that catches the ear. Moving objects should 
come first, then forms of land and water may be studied 
later. Little children like to be doing things and making 
things: but the world is yet so large and their knowl- 
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SECURE A CORRECT POSITION. 


BY HENRY D. HERVEY, PAWTUCKET. 


Teachers and parents are so much occupied with 
a multitude of matters that the position of children 
in sitting, standing, and walking does not receive 
the constant attention that must be given to it if 
our children are to form correct habits, But if 
those who have the care of children could realize 
more vividly than they do “that the breathing of 
children is seriously hampered by bad positions, that 
the circulation of blood in arms, legs, and back is 
interfered with, that the spine is twisted and bent 
out of normal position in about thirty-five per cent. 
of school children, that the stomach is used as a 
prop, and that the ordinary position by the child is 
anything but restful and symmetrical,” and, finally, 
that the habits of movement and position formed in 
the plastic period of childhood will persist through- 
out life, they would certainly consider it as one of 
the chief duties of life to see that children during 
this plastic period formed proper habits in these 
respects.—Report. 


ANARCHY. 


BY EDWIN C. HEWETT, LL. D., 
Former President of the [\linois State Normal University. 


Recently, anarchy has fruited in this country, in 
a way calculated to open the eyes of our people. 
Will they learn the lesson, and do the things, that 
it teaches? Of course, in the first burst of indigna- 
tion, thousands, yes, millions, were ready to do rash 
things. Had the crowd at Buffalo broken up the 
benches, kindled a bonfire with them, and thrown 
the wretch into it, millions would have applauded 
the act. Thereby, they would have shown the same 
spirit of anarchy that moved the assassin to his deed. 
We may well be thankful that we were spared this 
additional shame. 

Anarchy cannot be curs! ore anarchy. But 
there is a demand that anarchy in this country 
should be “stamped out.” To this, all good men 
will say Amen; but let it be done in a lawful way. 
The calm, prompt, lawful way in which the wretch 
was convicted, sentenced, and will no doubt be exe- 
cuted, is most hopeful. 

It is said, and truly, that anarchy is an imported 
article; that it is not indigenous to American soil; 
and yet we have abundant proof that there is much 
which shows that American soil is not altogether un- 
favorable to its growth. We are shocked at bald 
anarchy when it is finished ripe, and we see its hor- 
rible fruit. But incipent anarchy does not seem to 
trouble much a great many of our people. 

Anarchy is lawlessness. If we accept this defini- 
tion, and it is the true one, it is not difficult to see 
that we have abundance of anarchy among us, at 
least in its first stages. Not all anarchists are in 

aterson, or Chicago, or Cleveland, or Buffalo. 

Every participant in a lynching is already an anarch- 
ist, or growing to be one. Those who play the usual 
Hlallowe’en pranks, and the little rebels in our 
families and in our schools are on the same road. 

And, yet, there is a tendency among us to regard 
such anarchy in embryo as a very trifling matter, a 
mere exhibition of frolicsomeness. We need to have 
our eyes opened; and if the horrible tragedy at 
Buffalo shall do something to open our eyes, the 
noble martyr will not have died in vain. 

One of the most senseless and disgusting exhibi- 
tions of incipient anarchism is seen in the cane 
rushes, class conflicts, and hazing in our colleges and 
universities. And yet, at this very time, when the 
people of Illinois might be supposed to be most sen- 
sitive to such a thing, F read in to-day’s paper: ‘““Haz- 
ing has been carried@on at the University of Illinois, 
at Champaign, to a greater extent this year than for 
many years past.” Previous reports lead us to be- 
lieve that this is probably true. 


And what are the authorities of this state insti- 


tution, this institution supported by your money and 


mine, going to do about it? Ido not know. But I 
know what they ought to do: Stamp it out. Pro- 


ceed with these anarchists as has been done with 
their elder brother at Buffalo. Bring them toa 
speedy trial, and let every one of them who is con- 
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victed be expelled at once and forever. For one, I 
protest in all earnestness against a cent of my money 
being used to educate such barbarians. I should be 
glad if our legislature would refuse another penny 
to this institution until this diabolical business is 
thoroughly rooted out. It is not necessary that 
Champaign should have two thousand students, nor 
one thousand, nor five hundred. But it is necessary 
that those it does have should be young people of 
decent character and not young anarchistic savages. 

When we have no anarchy in our homes, on our 
streets, in our schools and colleges, among our 
American people, it will be easy to handle the foreign 
anarchists who come among us. 


LITERATURE FOR DECEMBER. 


BY H. F. C. 


We take our literature work for December in a 
great measure from the Bible. In nearly all of the 
grades such fiction as “Ben Hur,” “Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” “Prince of the House of David,” may be 
used as classic literature. Some of the points to be 
developed: : 

The Christmas spirit, to be found in such stories 
as “St. Christopher and the Christ Child,” “The 
Legend of the Great Dipper,” “The Legend of the 
Chrysanthemum,” and “The Old Oak.” 

In speaking of the kings of Israel, emphasize the 


good. 
The blessedness of giving or sharing. The 
spiritual significance of Santa Claus. Christmas 


symbols and emblems. The Star of Bethlehem. 
Evergreens, shepherds, sheep, and camels. 

The Great Giver of All Good. The first Christ- 
mas. The great gift. Christmas in other lands. 
(See Plan Book, 1897.) 

Teacher should not permit pupils to read from 
books any selection till she has first looked it over. 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR.—(1V.) 


BY MARY HALL LFONAED. 


GENDER. 

If gender in English be considered strictly as an 
inflection, it belongs exclusively to a very small 
number of nouns, such as actor, actress. Even 
these might be ruled out as being related words 
rather than grammatical forms of the same word. 

Somewhere in the English language course, 
whether under the head of grammar or of word 
formation, the child needs to become acquainted 
with the feminine suffixes; ess (the most common); 
ine, as in heroine; a, as in sultana; and trix, as in 
executrix. He also needs to know the “gender 
equivalents,” a name sometimes given to the large 
class of words that denote sex by the use of sepa- 
rate words, instead of by a change in termination. 
Such are boy, girl; vouth, maiden; cock, hen; aunt, 
uncle; father, mother: and most important of all, 
the three singular pronouns of the third person, he, 
she, and it. To these must be added various titles 
that have sex signification, and also the various 
ways in which compound words are made to serve 


the same end;.as in he-goat, she-goat. 

There are, therefore, numerous facts of gender 
which must be taught, either in the grammar class 
or under the wider name of language teaching. 
Fortunately, it can be done without the aid of much 
logical definition, or the need of confusing children’s 
minds with the question whether gender is a change 
of form or simply a property of certain words,—a 
point on which the grammarians disagree. 

Much light can be thrown upon the etymology of 
gender for higher classes by a little study of historie 
crammar. In Old English, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter nouns were marked by different endings, and 
articles and adjectives had agreeing gender forms. 


Nouns in dom, as freedom, were masculine. Ung, 
nes (now ing and ness), were fenvinine endings, as in 
greeting, goodness. Some diminutives in en, as 


maiden, chicken, were neuter. Two of the old Eng- 
lish feminine endings, en and ster, are found to-day 
in vixen and spinster. Huckster, tapster, songster, 
were originally feminine nouns. Many old words 


with this suffix have gone ont of common use. 


After the Norman conquest, the old Saxon end- 
ings began to disappear, and gender changed its 
character, becoming simply a means of marking the 
sexes, which is its logical office. The gender suffixes 
now in use are mostly Norman French in character, 
though trix is Latin in origin. 

In the fourteenth century ess began to replace 
ster as a feminine termination, and a few hybrid 
words in use to-day show both of these endings; as 
seamstress, songstress. . Ess was in very common 
use in the Elizabethan period. It was added to the 
masculine, as baron, baroness, or was made to take 
the place of the masculine suffix er or or. In 
widower a modern masculine has been formed from 
the feminine widow, whose older masculine had gone 
out of use. Most of the feminines compounded 
with ess have now gone by, one form being used for 
both genders. Yet the grammars of the early part 
of the nineteenth century give many such feminine 
forms, as teacheress, doctress, sculptress,.that are 
now wholly obsolete. Even during the last genera- 
tion the words authoress and poetess have rapidly 
fallen into disuse. One important part of the 
teacher’s work in dealing with gender is to show the 
present usage with regard to such words, so that 
those forms, and those only, may be employed which 
belong to the reputable usage of the age. 

Alihough the etymology of gender includes many 
facts about nouns, the syntax of gender belongs 
almost exclusively to the three little pronouns, he, 
she, and it, and their relations to other words. In 
regard to these pronouns, gender, though not an 
inflection, is an important “grammatical distinc- 
tion,” denoting the natural distinction of sex which 
helongs to living objects. Yet the neuter pronoun 
is as much a gender as the others, since it also 
shows a grammatical distinction regarding sex. The 
word “common” as applied to gender, since there is 
no common sex, has gone out of use in our gram- 
mars, as well as that more ancient term “epicene,” 
an old gender word applied to animal, names, which, 
while strictly of one gender, were made to cover 
both sexes. The English language ¢laims the 
right to apply the terms he and she to inanimate 
objects, and personification is a frequent and force- 
ful rhetorical figure both in speech and writing. 

Nouns have a small share in the syntax of gender, 
since they require the pronouns to “hark back” to 
themselves for the -justification of their gender 
forms. This is as true of the nouns which are not 
“gender equivalents” as of the others; so in this 
sense most of our nouns may be said to be of the 
neuter gender. 

The rule for the agreement of the pronoun with 
its antecedent is the only important grammatical 
rule that belongs to gender. The syntax of the 
subject, therefore, cannot be said to be large. Yet 
the applications of this rule involve points that are 
hoth knotty and important. The chief one is the 
choice of pronoun when its singular antecedent ap- 
plies equally to the two sexes. Usage in this case 
generally takes the masculine as the representative 
of both. There are cases, however, when the fem- 
inine is used as being most representative of the 
class; as “The teacher instructs her children.” But 
there are other cases in which each pronoun seems 
objectionable. For common and vulgar 
usage often einploys the plural proneun, which is 
ungrammatical, although some writers have con- 
tended for it as the best that can be done. Others 
have seriously proposed the introduction of a new 
to fill this “felt want.” jut new 
grammatical words must’ be a “language growth,” 
and not a cunning invention. 


these, 


pronoun 


Some writers try to 
avoid the difficulty by the use of one as a pronoun, 
that may have either gender, but this, if often re- 
peated, will easily become tedious. In the sentence 
“John or Ellen has lost his or her pencil,’ both 
ambiguity and grammatical inaccuracy have been 
avoided; vet the awkwardness of the construction is 
certainly a rhetorical, if not a grammatical, fault. 

The fact remains that English, with all its vir- 
tues, is not a perfect language. It own 


has its 


limitattons, and when we are brought face to face 
with them, we are constrained to make a circumlo- 
cution, thus avoiding the point at issue, or else 
“among several eyils, to choose the least,” 


thought, and teach men hypocrisy. 


PILGRIM PLAY. 
‘ Ad from the Story of Liberty.” 


BY L. GERTRUDE“ HOWES, BOSTON. 
ACT TI. 

William Brewster appears before the Bishop in re- 
sponse to summons. 

Bishop.—I, as bishop of this diocese, will know why 
you, William Brewster, and others of your sort, do stay 
away from the Sabbath services of the Established 
Church? 

William Brewster.—Know then, Lord Bishop, that we 
cbserve mummery in your religious ceremonies. We 
object to the way your followers have of bowing many 
times, and calling such acts “worship of God.” Their 
priests make a great show of zeal for the church, but 
they are not holy in their lives. 

The English people are a roistering set; they are rude 
in manners and spend much time in play and idleness. 
You give yourself, Lord Bishop, no trouble to correct 
these faults; but seek only to compel men to believe as 
you direct. 

By your arbitrary measures you discourage and crush 
My friends and I 
will never lend our support to, or sanction by our pres- 
ence, an establishment so careless and corrupt. 

Bishop.—What do you propose to substitute for the 
beliefs and practices of the Established Church? 

wm. B.—We believe in a pure worship. We think 


that gorgeous vestments, and all things that minister to 


nren’s pride should be banished from the sanctuary. 
Men’s hearts should be the temples of God, and with 
their good deeds they should worship Him. 

We believe that God has given to every man the 
heavenly lamp of conscience to shed light upon his way; 
and that He expects each to think for himself and fol- 
low the celestial flame in the dark paths of religious 
controversy. 

Bishop.—Have you heard how I arrest, imprison, and 
hang dissenters, and are you not afraid to confess your 
ideas so openly? 

Wm. B.—We know of this. Men must think, speak, 
and act. just as they are told; but, in the great struggle 
for liberty, brave men will lay down their lives and 
delicate women submit to cruel torture. From the seeds 
sown by the hard hand of persecution spring the white 
flower of martyrdom and the red flower of heroism, 
bearing alike the fruits of Liberty and Truth. 

FIRST ANGEL. 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers: 
But. Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among its worshippers. 


ACT II. 

A delegation of Puritans meet the King with petition 
for purer ways in the church. 

King.—-To the several hundred ministers in England, 
or a delegation of them, who “desire greater purity in 
the church,” I now grant an audience. 

Herald.—Approach the King! 

Puritan Leader.—May it please His Gracious Majesty 
the King, to grant freedom of thought and .worship,_—— 

King (breaking in impatiently).—I will have one doc- 
trine, one discipline, one religion! I wil make you con- 
form, or I will harry you out of the land, or do worse,— 
hang you! (Turning to Bishops and rubbing his hands 
with glee) I peppered them soundly! 

(K. and B., highly pleased, walk out haughtily.) 

Puritans (turning to one another).—What shall we 
do? 

Puritan Leader.—We value iife and property, but 
principle is worth more than property or life. We love 
our country, but liberty is worth more than country. 
We will sell our lands, bid goodby to old England and 
seek a refuge in Holland. 

Puritans.—This will we do! 

SECOND ANGEL. 

Praise to all heroes who strike for the right, 

When freedom and truth are defended in fight; 

Of blood-shedding hirelings the deeds are abhored; 

But the patriot smites with the sword of the Lord. 


Praise to the martyrs who died for the right, 

Nor ever bowed down to the bidding of might. 

Their ashes are cast all abroad on the wind, 

But more widely the blessings they won for mankind. 


ACT III. 

Wm. Brewster and others meet the Plymouth Com- 
pany for Conference, in England. 

Ist Member Plymouth Company.—Recounc, friends, 
your adventures during the past few years. How fled 
you from England, and how fared you among the Dutch? 

Ist. Pilgrim.—We left England secretly. We made 
our way to the old town of Boston, and there we meant 
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to take ship for Holland, but were seized and thrown 
into prison. After many weeks we were allowed to go 
at large. We bargained with a Dutch skipper to take 
us on board his ship from a lonely place upon the 
coast. We carried our goods on board; some of our 
men were on the ship, when.a‘ troop of soldiers, with 
spears-and guns, rushed upon us, and seized those on 
shore. The Dutch captain, fearing his ship would be 
seized and he would be thrown into prison, spread sail 
and made away, 

Wm. Bradford.—Pitiful it was to see the weeping of 
poor women for their husbands carried away in the 
ship, while their little ones hung about them crying with 
fear and quaking with cold. King James would gain 
nothing by keeping them in England; so after many de- 
lays, they were permitted to join their husbands and 
fathers in Holland. ' 

2nd M. P. C.—Where lived you during your stay in 
Holland? 

2nd Pilgrim.—We lived first at Amsterdam; from 
there, many reméved to Leyden. 

3d Member.—In what occupat:ons and exercises spent 
you your time? 

3d P.—We had no farms, as in England; in Holland 
each man learned a trade, except William Brewster, who 
taught school. Wm. Bradford became a weaver. . On 
Sunday we met at the house of our pastor, John Robin- 
son, to hold divine service. After the sermon we all ate 
dinner together like a family. We ¢éalled ourselves ‘‘Pil- 
grims,” because we could not believe that we were 
exiles and should never return to our dear native land. 

4th Member.-—In what estimation are you held by 
your Dutch neighbors? 

4th P.—We have won the respect of all. The Dutch 
magistrates say, “These English have been among us 
these twelve years, and we have never yet had suit or 
accusation against one of them.” 

5th Member.—Why do you wish to quit Holland? 

Wm. Brewster.— There are few English schools, and 
our people are too poor to hire private teachers to train 
the children in those principles which are dearer to us 
than life. War is about to break out between Holland 
and Spain, and we would rather live on land belonging 
to England than on the best of foreign soil. Besides 
these reasons, we hope to carry the gospel of Christ to 
the dark-minded heathen of the American shores. 

6th Member.—Let us see what can be done for you. 
The settlement at Jamestown would be no safer refuge 
than England, for Jamestown provides punishment for 
that very freedom of thought which you demand. Capt. 
John Smith has found good harbors on a coast named 
by him “New England,” but the severity of the climate 
has been so much exaggerated by the settlers under 
Popham, that no emigrants can be induced to colo- 
nize it. 

1st P.—Nevertheless, to that land we will go, settling 
on the northern limit of South Virginia, near the mouth 
of the Hudson River, if the king will alter the hard 
conditions of his charter, and if you will lend us aid. 

1st member.—We will make an effort for you. 


THIRD ANGEL. 


A kindly act is a kernel sown, 
That shall grow to a goodly tree,— 
Shedding its fruit when time has flown 
Down the gulf of Eternity. 


Kind deeds never die! 


ACT IV. 


Scene: Upon the Mayflower, Nov,, 1620. 

Sailor.—See! see! land ahead! 

Pilgrim.—Where, oh, where? 

Sailor—There it is,—a long reach of sandy shore 
skirting a bay. In. the distance, see the forest-trees 
flinging their giant branches against the stormy sky. 

Captain of M.(approaching John Carver)*—Sir, we are 
even now among the shoals. -I dare not sail farther in 
this direction lest the angry rocks beach our vessel. 
Let us double this sandy headland, run along that nar- 
row strip of shore which is curved as one might bend 
his finger, and cast anchor. 

John Carver.—Let all be done as you have said. 

John Billington (lustily).—Who’s glad to see land? 
I am! No more of your “Puritanical” ways for me,— 
nc thank you! I have behaved myself on shipboard 
[aside] because I was obliged to, but now we are going 
ashore, where I shall—do as I please! This is the king’s 
domain. It don’t belong to you (snapping his fingers at 
the Pilgrims). John Carver will have no authority on 
shore, for he holds no appointment from the king,—nor 
have you Pilgrims any charter. [Thrusting his hands 
in his pockets, he struts back and forth upon the deck.] 

Edward Winslow.—We will see about that. We in- 
tend to have law and order in our community. 

Samuel Hopkins.—To be sure we do. This is our nat- 
ural right, not a privilege accorded to us by a king. Let 
us read to John Billington our covenant. [Reads] 


“In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are 
underwritten, ...solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God and one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation,...and by virtue 
hereof to enact such just and equal laws, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for 
the general good of the colony; unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. [Signed] 

John Carver, 

William Brewster, 

William Bradford, 

Edward Winslow, 

Miles Standish, and others. 

Jchn Billington.—But I have not signed. 

Edw. Winslow.—That makes no difference. The 
majority have signed the compact, and henceforth, in 
our community, the majority shall rule. 

J. B. [contemptuously].—Who will enforce this 
“covenant’’? 

John Carver.—We have an organized army of sixteen 
men, who, under their brave leader, Captain Miles 
Standish, will not only hew the trees, hunt the forest 
for game, and explore the coasts, but will protect us from 
the Indians and punish wrongdoers with severity. And 
now, my friends, we are about to tread free ground. 
Here is liberty, but not license. We are not free from 
duty, conscience, God,—nor do we ever wish to be. We 
have now, as in the days of our wanderings, duty for our 
pole-star, conscience for captain, and heaven as the 
haven of our hope. 

Sing:—‘‘The breaking waves dashed high.” 


ACT V. 


The Pilgrims assemble on the beach to witness the de- 


parture of the Mayflower on her return to England. 

First Pilgrim.—-See! see! the Mayflower swings away 
from her moorings; she spreads her sails; she fades into 
the dim distance. 

Second P. (mournfully).—The last tie that bound us 
to our old home is sévered; our destiny is fixed. ° 

Third P.—We do not fear destiny. Let come pros- 
perity or privation, success or failure, life or death: We 
may die, but Truth and Liberty are eternal. 

Second P. (dejectedly).--You may well predict our 
death. The Indian owners of this land have perished 
of a pestilence. To be sure, Massasoit now befriends us, 
and the Narragansetts are afraid of us; but a foe is upon 
us whom we cannot fight. Cold, hunger, and peril have 
stolen the lives of those whose brave spirits they could 
not conquer. Forty-six of our band have finished their 
earthly pilgrimage, and are at rest. The bleak hillside 
burial-place contains many graves, but the ground has 
been planted with corn, and their friends have not even 
the poor comfort of knowing where they lie. 

Fourth P. (coming from the village with news for the 
group).—Do you know, good friends, that on this very 
day, as the Mayflower sailed beyond our horizon, the 
spirit of our beloved governor,—John Carver,—soared to 
the eternal home of the Pilgrims? 

First P.—That is indeed a sad blow, for John Carver 
was wise and prudent in council, brave of heart, and a 
righteous man. 

Fifth P.—-Though the governor is dead, the state still 
lives. 

Sixth P.—Let us elect William Bradford to be our 
next governor. -If John Billington speak disrespect- 
fully cf the new ruler, we will try him and condemn -him 


to be tied neck and heels and fed on bread and water 


till he begs pardon. 

Third P.—We will, indeed; for we will frame our own 
laws and enforce them. We will see to it that they be 
wise and just, and may God bless our state and preserve 
to us the freedom of our consciences. 

{[Liberty, an angel, appears to Pilgrims. ] 

Liberty.—At last, after ages of persecution, I have 
found a home. Here will I dwell and will bless my 
people. The seed of a great empire has been planted, 
Freedom its root. Noxious weeds will grow about it, 
but they shall not choke its life. Strong hands shall 
subdue the wilderness, and brave hearts shall establish 
a nation. From the frozen North tothe sunny South, 
from the stormy Atlantic to the peaceful Pacific, freedom 
shall reign. Through suffering’ and sacrifice the great 
republic of the Western World shall rise, the saviour of 
nations. 

Sing: “America.” 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Thanks we give for friendship old, 

For Love’s blessings manifold. 

Thanks for all that Time has brought, 
All the kindness it has wrought; 

In our hearts, oh! still may we, 
* Looking back o’er life’s rough sea, 

Keep and honor while we may, 

Thoughts of thee, Thanksgiving Day. 

—Scleci’ 


FOR THE STUDY OF “THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE.’—(111.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


IIl—ON THE TEXT. 
“It is not so much for its mere literary merit, 
which is of the highest order; not so much for its 


technical dramatic excellence, which is also great, 


that we are going to study this play; it is for its, 
theme, for its idea.”—Denton J. Snider. 

1. Make in each act lists of:— 

a. Nouns, verbs, and adverbs of Saxon origin. 

b. Words used etymologiecally. 

c. Lines giving examples of grammatical usages 
peculiar to Elizabethan Erglish. 

d. Gobboisms. 

e. Puns. 

f. Evident careless blunders in text. 

g. Paraphrases of Bible sayings. 

_h. Metaphors. 

i. Poetic passages. 

_j. Classical allusions. 

k. Khymes. (Note positions of the same.) 

1. Defective lines. 

m. Lines diffieult of seansion. 

n. Words obsolete to-day. 

o. “Run-on” lines. 

p. “Double” endings. 

2. Where and with what purpose is prose used? 

I1V.—FOR CHARACTER STUDY. 

1. “Each character does something for which it 
has to present excuses; each wrong has something 
right in it; each right has something wrong.” 
Verify each statement of the quotation. 

2. Who is the-most human character in the play? 
Fxplain your answer. 

3. How many quite complete characterizations 
are there in the play? . Which are unfair from per- 
sonal prejudice? Explain. 

4. Contrast and compare Morocco and Arragon. 

5. Contrast and com>-re Shbvlock and Saul of 
Tarsus. How, do you ima,.c of religion 
affected each? 

6. Is Shylock an exaggerated typical Jew? 

7. What do you judge lis intellect to have been? 

8. Is Shylock a comic or a tragic character? Ex- 
plain answer. 

9. Can you prove Shylock an aristocrat? 

10. Could Shylock ever have become reconciled 
to Jessica? 

11. Why did Jessica break so easily the ties of 
kindred and race? 

12. What attribute usually regarded as insep- 
arable from the Hebrew maiden did Jessica lack? 
What other high quality usually bound up in an 
Israelite woman’s heart? 

13. Characterize her declaration that she was 
ashamed to be the child of the odious old Jew. 

14. What has commonly blinded men to Jessica’s 
deficiencies ? 

15. What would Jessica be at fifty? 

16. What about Jessica was most oriental? 

17. When is Portia most womanly? Is she at all 
unsexed by her disguise? 

18. Is anything of the lawyer to be seen in Portia 
previous to the trial scene? 

19. When does -her girlish love of fun burst 
forth? Instances. 

20. What kind of a wife do you imagine she 
made? Read Lady Martin’s letter to Miss Jewsbury 
about her. 

21. Prove that in Portia is to be found the 
“meeting-place of brightness, force, and tenderness.” 

22. To what extent and in what particulars does 
Antonio resemble Hamlet? 

23. Judging Antonio from the standpoint of 
“his own times,” does his intolerance detract from 
the perfection of his character? 

24. Do you consider that Antonio realizes all the 
tributes paid to him in the play? Substantiate your 
answer, 

25. Was Bassanio a counterpart of Antonio? 

26. Shall Launcelot Gobbo be considered a con- 
ceited fool or a clown? 

27. Who had the more wit, Gratiano or Launce- 


lot Gobbo? Compare the two in this particular. 


Contrast. 
28. Which shows to better advantage, manhood 
or womanhood? Why? 
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National Educational Association, Minneapolis, 
July 7 to 11. 


San Francisco joins Chicago in requiring all ap- 
plicants for teaching positions to pass a physical ex- 
amination. Let the good work go on. 


In two years Cuban schools have increased from 
312 to 3.313. There are 3.583 teachers and 172,273 
pupils. The cost of the schools is already 
$4,000,000, and may soon reach $6,000,000. Of the 
tedchers 1,456 are men and 2,127 women. 

Tyna Helma, a Russian girl, entered the Wells 
school, Boston, in September, 1900, without ability 
to speak a word of English. In June, 1901, a year 
later, she graduated, having taken four years’ work 
in one, and learned to speak the language also. 


“The School Boy” was a high school pupils’ pub- 
lication in Cleveland in 1848. It was a four-page 
paper, three columns each, with no advertisements. 
It was published for several years. If any one knows 
of an- earlier issue of a public school paper, please 
report. 


San Francisco is said to have reverted to slates. 
It was not to have been expected of any city of a 
third of a million people, least of all of a city like 
San Francisco. The war on slates should be uni- 
versal. There is nothing equally filthy in school 


life. 


Norway is the most healthful country in the 
world. The death rate for many years in succes- 
sion has been as low as fifteen per 1,000. Sweden 
comes next and is a close rival of Norway. In 1898 
the death rate was less, being 15.1 per 1,000 in 
Sweden, and 15.2 per 1,000 in Norway. 


President G. Stanley Hall says of Preston W. 
Search’s book, “An Ideal School.” in the “Inter- 
national Education Series”: “I can think of no single 
educational volume in the whole wide range of liter- 
ature in this field that 1 believe so well calculated 
to do so much good at the present time, and which I 


could so heartily advise every teacher in the land, of 
whatever grade, to read and ponder.” 


James A. Page, Dwight school, is the most in 
demand of all the Boston after-dinner speakers this 
season, both because he makes a good after-dinner 
speech and because he has been a Boston school- 
master for fifty years. No association is so large or 
so toney that it does not consider it an honor to have 
“Master Page” as a guest. 4 

While it may not have been a pleasing experience 
at the time to draw the richest sarcasm and brilliant 
arguments of Dr. W. T. Harris, it was really a great 
honor for Frank F. Murdock and Louis H. Nash to 
receive such distinguished attention from the great- 
est of American educational debaters, and Mr. 
Nash was further honored by a column of editorial 
championship in the Boston Transcript. 


Rochester, N. Y., has made a great record. The 
school vear opened with a new course of study pre- 
pared by Dr. Gilbert after a preliminary study of 
the situation. -Miss Marie Hofer of Chicago entered 
upon the supervision of music, and Miss Ada Von 
Stone Harris took the supervision of both the pri- 
mary work and the kindergartens. Manual training 
has been introduced into all of the schools. In 
grades four, five, and six it is done at the regular 
desk with appropriate equipment, and in grades 
seven, eight, and nine there is regular and full bench 
work. But that which is really attracting most at- 
tention and is winning most commendation from 
those who have observed it is the new spirit in read- 
ing, language, and number. The training school 
has become a full-fledged normal school, with Miss 
Fdith A. Scott of Moorhead normal school of Min- 
nesota, and Miss Helen W. Oreutt, a scholarly and 
brilliant kindergarten specialist, who has charge of 
the psychology, primary methods, and general 
theory of kindergarten. R. A. Searing, the princi- 
pal who has brought about this desired result, is to 
be congratulated upon the success of the new nor- 
mal school. 


AMUSING ENTERPRISE. 

Swift's “Gulliver’s Travels” has recently been 
charmingly reprinted for schcol use by D. C. Heath 
& Co., in the matchless series known as “Heath’s 
Home and School Classics.” The delightful way in 
which it is brought out has led to pnusual notices for 
a reprint of a classic for school use. One of these 
notices caught the eye of a most enterprising 
“Clipping Bureau” manager, who at once cut it out, 
pasted it upon one of his clipping slips, and out of 
respect to the very distinguished author, wrote an 
autograph letter and sent it to the Rev. Jonathan 
Swift, D. D., Author, care of D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, saying that he had seen many references to 
his popular beok, and would be pleased to furnish 
him clippings of the same at his usual rates. He 
signed his name. It is understood that Mr. Heath is 
in some doubt about the best means of forwarding 
it to the distinguished author. It is needless to say 
that this was not Robert Luce or brother, both of 
whom have a classic education, but was, rather, a 
New York enterprise. 


MELROSE’'S NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

Melrose { Mass.]| is one of the best suburban cities 
in the country, and her citizens realize how essen- 
tial are good schools to the highest residential con- 
ditions. The municipal convention, recently held, 
in nominating the school board for the ensuing year, 
passed the following resolutions unanimously :— 

“The people of Melrose demand schools equal to 
any in the state. We approve of modern methods, 
modern buildings, accomplished teachers, the ablest 
management. We endorse the work of our com- 
mittees, commend our superintendent of schools, 
and express our hearty appreciation of our teachers. 
We approve of wise and liberal appropriations by 
the city for school purposes. We commend the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of kindergartens, and 
particularly in those sections of the city where re- 
side families of moderate means, for whose children 
the kindergarten is an especial blessing, Let us 


give to the children of the city the best schools in 
New England.” 

A large part of all the friction occasioned by slug- 
gishness or crankiness in school administration 
might be avoided if municipal conventions put 
themselves on record, asin the case of Melrose. 


HIGHLY ABSURD. 

Professor Powers of Cornell University, a teacher 
of sociology, has been talking to his class like this:— 

“I am strongly in favor of killing off the weak in 
society for the benefit of the strong. A child learn- 
ing his letters ought to see the detriment to society 
in letting the unfit propagate their kind. Kill off 
the feeble-minded and those who are a burden to the 
rest of society as you would kill off so many rattle- 
snakes, not beause we hate them, but because they 
are troublesome to have around you. I believe the 
time will come when society will see the benefit of 
exterminating the weak by artificial means.” 

Cornell seems to have been afraid that Triggs of 
Cornell, Wendell of Harvard, and an unremembered 
man from a forgotten college in Philadelphia would 
leave her in bad order with the “foo! killer’ if some 
one of her faculty did not launch a sensation. It 
is all right now; Powers has done it to perfection. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 

Scheol psychology is apparently in a bad way. 
The momentum resulting from special zeal a few 
years ago seems to have spent its force, and there is 
a strong liability that the last psychological state of 
the profession will be worse than the first. If psy- 
cholegy shall be allowed to become stale at ‘this stage 
of professional progress, we shall be in an unenviable 
pedagogical condition. 

We realize the danger that confronts the profes- 
sion in this direction at this time, and the Journal 
of Education will attempt to meet the crisis by pre- 
senting the case as it is in a symposium upon the 
following questions :— 

1. Who need teachers’ psychology ? 

2. What psychology do they need? 

3. What good has teachers’ psychology done 
already ? 

4. Is it liable to do harm? 

If any reader of the Journal has an opinion or 
information upon the subject that he would like to 
lay before our readers with reasonable brevity, we 
shall be pleased to receive it, at an early day. 


TEACHERS BY LOT. 

To the rest of the world it is a singular perform- 
ance for the superintendent to appoint teachers by 
lot. Ata recent meeting, for illustration, there were 
157 applicants who were eligible. From these seven- 
teen experienced teachers were chosen, and ten from 
the training class. Then these twenty-seven names 
were put in a lot, each on a separate slip of paper. 
and drawn by the superintendent, one at a time, and 
they will be appointed in the order in which they 
were drawn: Elizabeth B. Moore, Cecelia H. Gil- 
christ, Dorothy Vogelsang, Clare E. Rodgers, May 
FE. A. Gray, Kathryn H. Daly, Mollie McLeran, Lois 
Angeline Peckham, Annie Whitley, Agnes McDon- 
ald, Kernan Robson, Anna Dwyer, Fllen (. Gaines, 
Fthel Washington, Ida L. Downing, Clinton F. 
Miller, Annie Harrower, Adelaide M. Cobb, Emma L. 
Noonan, Edith S. Humphrey, Elvina Berard, Marie 
F. V’Or, Maude Schendel, Helen M. Hogan, Margaret 
A. Noon, May T. Gaffney, Anna C. Brittan. 

Many questions can be raised as to the practical 
working of it. 

It is a terrible commentary on the confidence in 
each other and in the officials when they dare not 


trust each other, but it is sadly true that even school 


boards are not above suspicion in such cases, 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL OERCISIONS. 


EXPULSION FOR VIOLATION OF RULES. 
The court of appeals of Kentucky says that the 
publie schools of the state are for the benefit of the’ 
children within the school age, and their efficiency 
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ought to be the sole object of those charged with 
‘ie power and privilege of managing and conducting 
the same. ‘To this end great care should be taken 
to preserve order and a proper discipline, and also 
ty see that no child within the school age should be 
denied the privilege of attending a school unless the 
public interest demands the expulsion of such pupil, 
ora denial of his right to attend the same. It neces- 
sarily follows that those in charge of a school must 
ie allowed to judge of and determine as to the pro- 
pricty of expelling scholars: therefrom. It is also 
manifest that those in charge of the school are bet- 
ter yualified to judge of and determine as to what 
offenses justify expulsion than the courts can 
ordinarily be. It seems, too, that the weight of 
authority is that a court may, in a proper case, by 
mandamus compel those in charge of schools to ad- 
mit thereto any child within the school age; but this 
power, of necessity, must be based upon the fact that 
the child, as a matter of right and public policy, 
ought to be admitted. . 

‘he conclusion of the court is that those in charge 
of such schools have a right to formulate such 
necessary rules as, in their judgment, will best pro- 
mote the publie good; and, if such rules are violated 
by any pupil, the right to expel such pupil exists, 
and may be exereised by the proper school authori- 
ties; and the question as to the guilt of innocence of 
the accused cannot be reviewed by the courts unless 
it appears that such pupil was expelled arbitrarily 
or maliciously, Continuing, the court says that it 
does not feel ealled upon to determine in the case 
hefore it, that of the Board of Education of the city 
of Covington. vs. Booth, 62 Southwestern Reporter, 
8i2, whether the pupil was guilty of the offense for 
which it seemed she was expelled from school. It 
might be that she did not mean to insult her teacher. 
That question was determined by the superintend- 
ent, and his aetion ratified by the board of educa- 
tion: and the court does not think it has the author- 
ity to weigh and determine the evidence in respect 
thereto. It is not of the opinion that the evidence 
in this case tended to show that the teacher, super- 
intendent, or beard of education acted maliciously 
or unfairly in the matter under consideration. 
Wherefore, after a careful consideration of the law 
and facts of this ease, the court holds that the 
temporary injunction which was granted compelling 
the pupil to be admitted to the privileges of the 
schoo] ought not to have been granted, and that the 
lower court erred in making the injunction per- 
petual. 


HARVARD—YALK GAME. 

The great football game on Soldiers’ field, Cam- 
bridge, on Saturday, November 23, was wndoubtedly 
the most interesting hour in the history of American 
college sports. It was under the most important 
conditions. Yale and Harvard played eleven games 
irom 18838 to 1894, and Yale won ten of them. 
Then for two years they did not play. In 1897 the 
(wo colleges signed an agreement for five years. In 
two of the five years the elevens were tied, neither 
In°-1898 Harvard won by 17 to 0, and last 
year Yale beat Harvard 28 to 0. So far as games 
Were concerned, the Saturday game was the decisive 
one, and it was the last of the series. The teams 
were supposed to be equal. In total weight of the 
cleven men, Harvard had the advantage of less than 
four pounds to a man, which made them practically 
even in weight. 

Such a sight has never before been witnessed. 
Thirty-six thousand tickets had been sold at $2. 
And as many more could have been sold. Here 
Were 36,000 men and women, four-fifths men. 
They were as nearly elect persons as one can hope 
together. A notable company indeed. 
Never before in the New World were there 36,000 
seated in one enclosure. They were on 
thirty-six rows of seats, one rising above the other 
‘lan ineline, The side seats were twice as long as 
‘hose onthe end, I wish it were possible to give 
adequate idea of that throng. The crowd was 
“orderly that during plays no one of the 36,000 
thought of standing, great as was the temptation. 

‘m either side of the centre lines were massed the 
‘Lue and the crimson, probably 4,000 of the Harvard 
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students and 3,000 of Yale. These were trained for 
cheering and singing, which were incessant. Thou- 
sands of others, alumni and enthusiastic friends, 
jeined, making a demonstration unequaled, pre- 
sumably, on this continent. Blue capes, ties, bows, 
streamers, and flags, with violets by the million, 
made up the Yale side; while on the Harvard side 
everything was crimson, with gorgeous chrysanthe- 
mums taking the place of the Yale violets. 

The first touchdown made the wearers of the crim- 
son fierce. Red balloons by the hundred suddenly 
flew into the air, and pandemonium was let loose ab- 
solutely. But the excitement was all on one side. 
The Yale men were as silent as the grave. The 
only other noteworthy demonstration was near the 
close, when it was evident that there was to be no 
more scoring; then 24,000 Harvard men and their 
friends counted in perfect time and with increasing 
force the full score: “1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13- 
14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22. Now, Yale, count your 
score,—QO.” 

When the game ended the crowd picked up Cutts 
and Marshall, the Harvard heroes, and lifting them 
high over the heads of the crowd carried them trium- 
phantly off the field. Then the band came down 
upon the field, and as it marched twice round the 
gridiron playing popular Harvard songs, 10,000 Har- 
vard men, past and present, each with a crimson flag, 
in platoons of twenty, in a waving line danced from 
side to side and forward, swinging, swaying, singing, 
all the time. This was, all in all, the spectacular 
event of the day, and is of course indescribable. Not 
only were there 36,000 tickets sold by the manage- 
ment at $2 each, but many of these were resold at 
prices ranging from $5 to $15 each, $10 being the 
standard price. ‘The street cars handled the crowd 
as never before, keeping an endless chain of electrics 
from the three prominent sections of Boston. Even 
to one who has seen many of the most interesting 
struggles on the gridiron on both sides the continent, 
this was such a magnificent display of a throng, of 
colors and cheers, of skill and force, of running and 
punting, of grit and courage, that all past games 
seem as though they had never been. 


A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The new treaty between the United States and 
England, which, if ratified by the senate, will take 
the place of the obstructive Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
was signed by Secretary Hay and Lord Paunecefote 
on the 18th of November. Little formality at- 
tended the ceremony, yet the incident is likely to 
hold an important place in history. The text of the 
treaty remains, of course, a diplomatic secret, but it 
is known that it gives the United States a free hand 
to build and operate the canal, and removes alto- 
gether the joint guarantee of the old arrangement. 
International commerce under all flags will have 
equal rights in the canal, but the United States 
alone will control it, and protect its neutrality. 


President Roosevelt has made frank announce- 
ment of his purpose to exclude political considera- 
iions altogether from appointments in the army, 
navy, and colonial service. In appointments which 
are of a political character, he will take party affilia- 
tions into account, but only after he has satisfied 
himself of the fitness of applicants. So much of 
this announcement as relates to the army has raised 
a storm of protest; particularly in connection with 
the President’s further declaration that army offi- 
cers who seck the aid of senators and representatives 
to secure promotion will be injured rather than 
helped by such action. Some senators are threaten- 
ing to “hold up” all appointments unless the Presi- 
dent recedes from this policy, but they will probably 
think better of it. 

* * * 

Secretary Long, in his report to congress, does 
not fully adopt the suggestion of the naval board 
of construction. The secretary’s program calls 
for only twenty-two vessels, instead of forty, as sug- 
gested by the board. The difference, however, is in 
the smaller craft. The secretary urges the con- 
struction of three first-class battleships and two 


first-class armored cruisers. The other vessels for 
which he asks are gunboats, picket-boats, tug-boats, 
ete. It is noticeable that neither the secretary nor 
the board recommended either torpedo-boats or tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, lively little craft which abound 
in foreign navies, but are wanting in our own. 
Nothing was done at the last session in the way of 
new construction, and if we are to maintain any pre- 
tensions to a first-class navy, the secretary’s pro- 
gram is a modest one. 
* 

Arizona and New Mexico held conventions in 
October to take measures to induce congress to ad- 
mit the territories as states. A few days ago a joint 
convention of delegates from Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory was held for a like purpose; but it decided 
to ask not for the creation of two states, but of one, 
to be known as Oklahoma, and to include both ter- 
ritories. ‘The politicians concerned were shrewd 
enough to see that to ask for two states would prob- 
ably lead to the refusal of congress to act at all. 
On the score of population, the two territories com- 
bined make a strong showing, for they have about 
800,000 people; but the condition of Indian Terri- 
tory is so anomalous that citizenship and statehood 
would be a hazardous experiment. 

* * * 

There have been confused reports regarding nego- 
tiations between Great Britain and Nicaragua, re- 
lating to the Indians of the Mosquito coast. The 
truth appears to be that Great Britain, so far from 
seeking increased rights, is trying to get rid of those 
that she has. Her awkward responsibilities in that 
territory, extending now over half a century, have 
brought her little profit and frequent misunder- 
standings. If she rids herself of them now, the 
effect will be to give Nicaragua complete sover- 
eignty, and this will be an adyantage in the canal 
negotiations. 

* * 

The Belgian government has sent out invitations 
to fifteen interested governments to a conference on 
the question of sugar bounties, to be held at Brussels 
in the middle of December. It is a little more than 
three years since Belgium made a similar attempt to 
induce the governments concerned to abolish sugar 
bounties. That attempt failed, because neither 
France nor Russia would allow any discussion of 
their internal regulations, which have the practical 
effect of bounties. Now that France is in some- 
what serious financial straits, it may take a different 
view of the matter; but there seems no reason. to be- 
lieve that the Russian attitude has changed. 

* * x 


The report of the commissioner of immigration 
shows that the total steerage arrivals last year were 
487,918, an inerease of about 40,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. More than one-fourth of this enor- 
mous total came from Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
and almost another fourth from Austria-Hungary. 
Most of the immigrants were destined to the states 
of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland. Such a concentration of alien ele- 
ments of the character indicated in a handful of 
states, and chiefly in the cities of Chicago, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, imposes a 
heavy burden upon the communities affected. 

* 


The party of a dozen or more congressmen which 
went out several months ago, on a self-constituted 
mission, to investigate affairs in the Philippines, 
has had adventures on its homeward journey which 
it would take W. Clark Russell adequately to portray. 
It started on the transport Sheridan, which brought 
up at Nagasaki, October 28, with a broken shaft. 
Starting again from Nagasaki, November 3, on the 
transport Warren, it was laid up at Kobe, the War- 
ren having met with an accident in the Inland sea. 
Re-embarking for San Francisco on the transport 
Hancock, November 13, that luckless vessel went 
ashore in the straits of Shimonoseki, between the 
Inland Sea and the Sea of Japan. The transport 
has been hauled off, and the congressmen have made 
a new start. Whatever recommendations they may 
bring back regarding legislation, they will surely 
have interesting views touching the transport ser- 
yice, 
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edge so small that they have not time to work long at 
any one thing. Brush-work, sand-moulding, any work 
which may soon be finished, so that the eager little 
worker may turn to something else,—this is the kind of 
thing for lowest grades. There is danger that primary 
teachers will demand work which calls for attention and 
will power too long protracted. 

Geography is not separated from nature study with 
these young children; it brings to them the beautiful as- 
pect of unfolding life. The little child does not want to 
confine his attention to a prescribed subject; his mind 
leaps from one object to another. We ought to allow 
him to seize ideas in his own rap‘d, unself-conscious way. 
In this nature study he is making a veginning in many 
thoughts that will count for his growth all the way along. 
It is an office of education to help the child to pass rap- 
idly through the experiences of the race; thus he be- 
comes the “heir of all the ages.” He first observes and 
then sets about to produce something. The immediate, 
forceful expression of his idea is an instinctive craving, 
and it should meet with better recognition than is now 
the case in our schools. Modes of expression in school 
are too few and narrow. We have too much writing in 
lower grades; we have far too lle of work with 
brushes, with clay, and sand, and paper, and other mate- 
rials for the making of objects. The little clay models, 
er dams in the rill, or attempts at gardening are a be- 
ginning, in such tiny ways as the child can yet compass, 
of that mastery over nature which belongs to the race, 
and which he will comprehend by and by, if he can have 
experience of it. : 

The child’s first impulse toward living things is to 
catch them. After some examination, he commonly 
wants to tear them; not in the spirit of destruction, but 
of experiment or of self-expression. When he has 
learned not to tear to pieces the flower, the butterfly, but 
to love to see it alive, he is making a beginning in this 
matter, also, on a plane that may be important for the 
world. Reckless destruction has marked our progress. 
Coal-beds are being exhausted, forests are disappearing, 
it is said that sixty-five species of animals have been 
exterminated by men, and no one knows how many of 
the tribes of mankind have been blotted out. If a gen- 
eration can be trained rather to preserve than destroy, 
ihen an enormous amount of destructive mischief may 
be prevented—and this is a geographical consideration. 

At about seven years of age a child’s mind changes; 
his interests become deeper and more steady. It is time 
for him to develop out of the condition of merely spon- 
taneous attention, and to become in his own degree a 
self-directing citizen. He begins to learn the power of 
duty; it is well to set him a task, and require that it 
shall be done. Pupils of seven, eight, nine years of age 
like to read about ehildren in far-away lands. They like 
to compare ideas, to compare home conditions with those 
about which they read. They reason acutely enough, 
though resemblance and difference are managed better 
than cause and effect. Now is the time to gather the 
body of ideas which will later constitute the science of 
gecgraphy. Objective study comes first, then the getting 
of similar ideas about places and things that are out of 
reach. There must be close association of ideas, from 
the little fact that is close at hand, outward to the most 
distant. Dissoc!ated ideas have but little value. Groups 
’ of ordered facts make up a body of knowledge. 

As the child advances in this work of accumulating a 
stock of ideas, the relation of cause and effect becomes 
more and more prominent. Geography especially lends 
itself to this form of thought, since it presents an ad- 
vancing series of causes, which may be objectively 
studied. A certain slope sends a river flowing in a par- 
ticular tirection This, with other causes, forms and 
distributes a layer of soil. Wheat grows there. Rail- 
roads and elevators are built, and a ¢‘ty grows up at the 
mcst convenient shipping point. The chain of causes is 
obvious and complete. The mind moves forward with 
every lesson, from the fact itself to its relations to other 
phenomena, its service to other activities, its usefulness 
to men and to human society at large. 

We are to think of the child, not as isolated, but as a 
member of a community, and growing up to his day of 
power in the community. At ten or eleven years of age 
he begins to compare different societies and states of so- 
ciety, and to find out what are the characteristic values 
of each. He begins to see the duty of an individual 
toward the soc‘ety in which he lives. He is moving from 
the egoistic toward the altruistic. 

Pupils who are in the last years of the grammar school 
cught to study synthetically. Hitherto they have studied 
as children, learning certain facts in order, because they 
were interesting. or because it was their duty to study 
as directed. They have not consciously looked far be- 
yond this learning of facts. They should have now the 

power, and should be required to gather up these great 
sroups of facts, and view the subject as a whole, with 


due relation of parts. This is the kind of work that fits 
their mental needs, and that will prepare them for the 
scientific study of the high school. 

Geography offers a complete field for the cultivation of 
the mental faculties. It requires first the perception of 
many interesting objects which are within reach and 
adapted to various ages. It calls forth the imaginative 
power, from its simplest to its greatest power and range. 
It uses the laws of association, and demands the recog- 
nition of causes and effects. As knowledge grows, phe- 
nomena are classified, abstraction and the formulation of 
general laws will have place. And in the general or 
synthetic view of the subject, these laws will be deduc- 
tively used, to anticipate and explain phenomena. 


|Contimued on page 353 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON. By George 
Wharton James. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. lilus- 
trated with thirty full-page plates and other views. 
Price, $3.00. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado in Arizona is un- 
questionably the most stupendous scene on the American 
continent, and it deserves the superb treatment it has re- 
ceived at the hands of Mr. James, the most accomplished 
expert in exploration and description. Never before has 
$3 been able to secure so attractive a description of any 
American scenery, with such beautiful illustrations, and 
all with a setting of paper, type, press work, and binding 
of such high quality. Mr. James has spent ten years 
exploring this wonderland of the Colorado, following out 
every wild and picturesque trail, and all possible traces 
of the early explorers, and describes over again in his 
delightful style the experiences of these pioneers. There 
is nothing in the wildest fiction more thrilling or fas- 
cinating that this recital of hairbreadth escapes, each of 
which is authentic, based on official reports. 

Mr. James himself has had as many perilous experi- 
ences as often come to one man in ten years, but th's 
book gives these and vastly more, it gives all the notable 
adventures that have come to all the explorers that have 
sought out the wonders and have braved the dangers of 
this region. The description of scenery is a work of lit- 
erary art, the illustrations are all from original photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 

From every standpoint it is the work of a master, 
matchless in the combination of interest, art, and 


wonder. 


BLENNERHASSETT; OR, THE DECREES OF 
A Romance. By Charles Felton Pidgin. Boston: C. 
M. Clark. Illustrated. Cloth. 442 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Pidgin is heroic to venture an ardent romantic 

defense of Aaron Burr, who has suffered more at the 

hand of fate than any other American. It is probably 
not worth while to attempt to secure historic justice for 

Colonel Burr. In order to do it, uncomfortable truths 

must be told about some other men whom circumstances 

have made political and, in some cases, historical, idols. 

The one insurmountable misfortune in the case of 

Colonel Burr is that he did not leave any great achieve- 

ment of pen or of statesmanship. In this he was much 

like Henry Clay. Indeed, the two meh have so much in 
common up to fifty years of age as to make the com- 
parison fairly startling. 

Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, James Monroe, and Daniel Webster left so much 
that is indispensable to history and vital in statesman- 
ship that mistakes of policies or character must be over- 
looked, and Henry Clay escaped any calamity to prevent 
his living without great tangible achievements. Colonel 
Burr’s brilliant career lacked great historic contribu- 
tions. In many ways the impress of his courage and 
Napoleonic dash is in the history of New York state and 
city, and in the successes of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monrce, but he did not write a Declaration of Independ- 
ence or “The Federalist,” and did not “Reply to 
Hayne.” It is probably shocking to hint that Jefferson 
might never have been President but for Burr, and pos- 
sibly Monroe and Madison might not have been. It is 
not worth while to open these questions. Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Monroe, and Madison made great spectacular 
contributions to history and Colonel Burr did not. This 
settles the case so far as the public is concerned. 

The days of the scapegoat are supposed to have 
paesed thousands of years ago, and yet every age of ser:- 
ous public or private wrongdoing relieves itself by mass- 
ing its sins upon some one whom ill luck designates. 

Jefferson, Monroe, and Madison were as bitter in their 
opposition to Washington and Hamilton as was Aaron 
Burr. They had ruled Hamilton out of public favor and 
had won a notable triumph. But the country’s love for 
Washington reasserted itself at his death, and the great 
victory over John Adams in November, 1800, had been 
won by all the anti-Washington-Hamilton elements, and 
they must set themselves right with the people, and a 
tragic combination of circumstances enabled them to do 
it by the sacrifice of Burr. 

It was Burr’s misfortune that he killed Hamilton in a 
duel. Hamilton’s son had died on the same spot in a 
duel but a little time before. Alexander Hamilton re- 
quired some tragic event to replace him in publie favor. 
His tragic death did it. The world is filled with in- 
cidents in which men have gone to glory or ignominy in 
a moment. That duel was inevitable. Neither Hamil- 
ton nor Burr could have escaped it. Had it occurred 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line it might have made 
Burr President of the United States, as Andrew Jack- 
son’s slaying of his rival helped to put him in the Presi- 
dential chair. Had it occurred in New York a little 
earlier it would have been an unimportant incident, but 
it came in the wrong place and at the wrong time, and 
defense of duelism is now more impossible than defens> 
of slavery. Burr's memory has borne the obliquy of the 
misplaced conditions, 

All that followed is merely the determined purpose of 


tieal Arithme tie.’’ 


‘men who profited by Burr’s misfortune to keep him con- 


stantly before the public as a scapegoat. 

Senator Patterson was the least of all the offenders in 
the Credit Mobelier affair, and yet this noble man was 
made to suffer in order that real offenders might remain 
in public office. There has been no great unfortunate 
public excitement in which something akin to this has 
not happened. 

It is not worth while to make any historic study of 
the conditions; indeed, it is probably distinctly worth 
while to leave reputations as they are. Justice to in- 
dividuals is not the important thing in history, and since 
there are no descendants of Colonel Burr, it is not 
worth while to argue the,case, but it is of the utmost 
importance that through the fascination of story the 
people shall appreciate the fact that there is, and will 
always be, an unwritten phase of the story of Colonel 
Aaron Burr, and this Mr. Pidgin and the writer of “The 
Rivals,” a brilliant story, true to life, now long out of 
print, and the writer of ‘Zachary Phipps,” an interesting 
little story, are doing very substantially. “Blenner- 
hassett” is a book that should be universally read. It is 
not one of the books of an hour, but it is one that will 
stay by for a long time. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF BIRDS. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


Because of the interest taken in Miss Miller’s “First 
Book of Birds,” there has been a keen desire for further 
study in the subject presented in her fascinating man- 
ner. Hence the minds of young and old are prepared for 
her Second Book. While its predecessors told stories 
about the birds as fellow-creatures whose acquaintance 
one would be glad to make, and whom one would wish 
to protect from harm, with the view to stimulate personal 
interest, this book extends the information and intro- 
duces rather the study of bird life according to families 
The birds chosen to represent the family are the most 
common or typical species. The notable feature of the 
book is its comprehensiveness, in that the author cites 
an Eastern, Western, and Southern bird in a family or 
one bird when this is common to all sections. Scientific 
names are used only secondarily, and are duly explained 
and listed in the appendix. Bight colored plates and 
other full-page illustrations add to the book’s attractive- 
ness. The anecdote so skillfully used by Miss Miller 
abounds here. The whole is a complete study of the bird 
oe of North America, presented in a way sure to 

n favor. 


OLD INDIAN LEGENDS. Retold by Zitkala-Sa. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

These charming tales of Indian folk-lore are among the 
best yet given to our young people. As the author truly 
says, “The old legends of America belong quite as much 
to the blue-eyed little patriot as to the black-haired 
aborigine,” and the former will treasure the stories as 
among the happiest relics of childhood. The illustrations 
by Angel de Cora, the clear, readable type of its pages, 
and the taste displayed in the make-up of the book leave 
nothing to be desired, except the desire for further stories 
from the same pen. 


_ 


JINGLEMAN JACK. By James O’Dea. Illustrated by 
Harry Kennedy. Akron, O.: The Saalfield Publishing 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

The trades of the day are presented here in a series of 
odd rhymes and excellent colored drawings, Although 
written in a half ludicrous vein, the verses serve as a 
series of instructive texts, which, together with the full- 
page pictures, will attract and please little people, 


A SYSTEM OF MEMORY GEMS. Compiled by Super- 
intendent C. R. Atkinson, York, Neb. Published by 
the Author. Price, 10 cents. 

This is as handy a little compilation of Memory 
Gems as one can desire. It is closely graded for the first 
eight grades. There are no more than the children will 
easily learn in one year: There is an unusually large 
number of single sentences, and an unusual proportion 
of beautiful stanzas and sentences that are not familiar. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Flowers From Persian Poetry.’”’ Edited by Nathan Haskell Dole 
— Belle M. Walker. Price(2 vols.), $4.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co, 

Fh at Days.” By Joseph LeRoy Harrison, Boston: Knight 
& Millet. 

* The Michigan Book.’ Price, $1.00. Detroit: Silas Farmer & Co. 

* Vaul Jones.’ By Hutchins Hapgood. Price, 50 cents. A Short 
History of the Missis«ippi Valley.” 7 J.K Hosmer. Price, $1.20, — 
* School, College, and Character.” By Le Baron R_ Briggs. Price, 
$1.00. —** American Traits.” By Hugo Miinsterberg. Price, $1.60. 
Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co, 

‘American Boys Life of William McKinley.”’ Ry Edward Strate- 
meyer. Price, $125. Bostun: Lee & She ard. 

* The Mind of a Child.”” By Ennis Richmond. Price, $1.00, New 
York: Longmans. Green, & (0. 

“A History of Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century.” By 
H. A. Beers. Price, $1.75. ——* American Political History.’ Told 
by V. A. Conklin. — “Shoulder-straps and Sun Bonnets.” By E. E. 
Wowl, New York: Henry Holt & 

“The. Laurel Song Book.’”’ Edited by W. L. Tomlins. Boston: 
C. C, Birchard & Co, 

‘** What Are We Here For?” By F.D. Todd. Chicago: The ¥ hoto- 
Beicon Compaty 

* Outline Maps foran *isterical Atlas of the United States.” By 
H. Hodder. Price. 45 cents. Boston: Ginn & to. 

**Coumon People.” Py Frank O. Hall, Irice, $100. Fosten: 
Jaines H. West. 

* Little Masterpieces"? — Daw et’s* Letters from my Mill,” and 
**Movday Tales.” $1.50 each —* Little Men,” By L, M. Alcott. 
New York: Little, Brown, & Co. 

“The Conquest of the Old Northwest.” By James Baldwin, —- 
Les-ons in Physical Geography.” By C. R. Drver. Price, $'.20. — 


Une Semaine a Paris.” By Bacon, Price, 50 cents — Mod- 
ern [liustrative Book-kee ping.” Ky FE, V. Nealand C, T. Cragin. — 
** Barnes’ Natural Slant Penmanship ” (Nos, 7 and 8),—* New Prac- 


KE. L. Dubbs. Price. 60 cents — * Practice! 


Exercises on the Latin Verb.” By K, © Reiley. Price, 50cents. New 
York: American Book Company: 

oo Freshman English and Theme Correcting in Harvard College.” 
Re © T. Copeland and H. M. Rideout. Price, $1.00.——‘ 
ry 4 ens M.H. Cummings, Price, 36 cents. — 
Our First School Kook” By Carrie Siryer Ferris, Price, 30 cent» 
New York; Silver, Burdett, & Co, 
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WHY BUEHLER’S MODERN 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. WAS 


ADOPTED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS NORTH CAROLINA. 


Extract from the Report on Grammar of the Sub- Commission appointed by the North 
Carolina State Board to examine Text-Books and Recommend the best Grammar for 
Adoption and Use in the Public Schools of that State. 


A MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR--BUEHLER. 


The following are some of the numerous mierits of this book : — 


(1) SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
MATERIAL. — In the selection of material, the author 
exercises rare judgment and discrimination, seizing upon 
the essentials and working these out to clearness and 
omitting the unessentials. In the space allotted to re- 
spective subjects a sensible appreciation of their respective 
importance is shown. 
ral, logical, orderly. 


(2) THE METHOD OF TREATMENT is clear, 
concise, practical, pedagogical, almost fascinatingly inter- 
esting. There is no attempt to Latinize English Gram- 
mar; it is held true to its Anglo-Saxon- Norman origin 
There is a well-graded, simple, logical, progressive devel- 
opment of subjects. His treatment of each subject is a 
clear, beautiful unfolding. 

Beginning with the sentence, the student is led in 
Part I, approximately one-half of the book, to work out 
inductively, by observation and analysis, a knowledge of 
all the essential elements of the sentence and a mastery 
of all the essential principles of sentence-structure. In 
Part II. the uses and forms and further classification of 
words, parts of speech, the final minor elements of the 
sentence, are dealt with. Here also the sentence is con- 
stantly recurred to as the unit of study, and the student is 
led to observe the facts and forms of language and master 
them for himself. There is a successful combina‘ion of 
the inductive and the deductive, the analytic and the 
synthetic. The author properly and sensibly gives the 
student credit for some knowledge of language acquired 
before from talking and reading, begins with this as a 
working basis, and undertakes to lead him by investiga. 
tion and observation to a conscious knowledge and a 
classification of what he has already acquired trom long 
unconscious usage and habit. By easy, logical steps, the 
student is led from the known to the unknown; from the 
simple to the complex; from the whole to the parts. 
Analysis and synthesis are carried on together. As fast 
as he is led by analysis, observation, and generalization to 
conclusions, definitions, statements of principles, etc., he is 
required to take the step of application. The student 
is thus set to working out his knowledge for himself, 
instead of having to accept it helplessly on faith from 
others. He is made a participator in the delightful exer- 
cise. Such learning is self-teaching. Knowledge thus 
acquired is real, not artificial; alive, not dead. 


(3) EXERCISES AND ILLUSTRATIVE SEN- 
TENCES., Special attention is directed to the number, 
variety, life, and practicability of the exercises. This is 
one of the strongest features of the book. 


The arrangement is simple, natu- 


The illustrative sentences are numerous and are se- 
lected with unusual judgment and taste from the child’s 
life and experience and from the best literature within the 
sphere of his life and sympathy. Many of these sentences 
are of rare literary excellence, serving the double purpose 
of illustrating clearly and simply the giammatical facts 
and principles and of stimulating incidentally a love«f the 
beautiful in expression and of the noble and lofty in 
thought and feeling. The arrangement of these sentences 
is a very commendable and unicue feature of the book. 
Examine pages 67, 83, 88, etc. Observe how first come 
simple short sentences, usually drawn from the studcnt’s 
everyday life and experience, presenting boldly without 
complication the facts and principles to be illustrated, then 
follow sentences, gradually increasing in complexity, drawn 
from mythology, history, Scripture, fiction, poetry. 


(4) DEFINITIONS, RULES, CAUTIONS, ETC. 
The definitions and the statements of principles are re- 
markably clear, simple, accurate, and concise. Please 
examine any of these. As indicated in the paragraph on 
“ Method of Treatment,” the student is led to discover, 
observe, conclude, gencralize for himself, so that the defi- 
nitions, rules, etc, when reached, are but a better and 
more accurate expression of what he has already been led 
to understand. 

The cautions are few, but well chosen, displaying the 
acquaintance of an experienced and successful teacher 
with the hard places, the snares. The treatment of these 
is direct, simple, clear, wise, and practical. The book is 
not overloaded and ob-cured with «ndless “don'ts.” His 
plan is to make clear the correct principles and secure a 
mastery of these. 

This book deserves its name, “A Modern English 
Grammar.” We deem it admirably adapted to use in our 
city and country schools. /¢ is,1 our opinion, the best 
book examined for use by ttself, or for use in connection 
with any good text-book of language lessons. ~ Like all 
other books on Grammar, it should be supplemented by 
some good text-book on language lessons. 


J. Y. JOYNER, Prof. English Literature, State Normal and Industrial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. 

JAS. A. BUTLER, Co. Supt. Schouls, Statesville, Iredell Co., N. G 

J. L. KESLER, Prof. Science, Baptist Female University, Raleigh, N. C. 

J. D. HODGES, Co. Supt. Schools, Augusta, Davie Co., N. C. ; 

REV. C. G. VARDELL, Pres. Red Springs Seminary, Red Springs, N.C. 

J. I. FOUST, Supt. Graded Schools, Goldsboro, N.C. 

R. L. FLOWERS, Prof. Mathematics, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

J. C. SCARBOROUGH, Co. Supt. Schools Murfreesboro, Hertford Co., N. C. 

C. C. WRIGHT, Co. Supt. Schools, Straw, Wilkes Co., N. C. 

W. L. CARMICHAEL, Co. Supt. Schools, Brevard, Transylvania Co., N.C. 


SOME OTHER ADOPTIONS: All the Boroughs of Greater New York; all the Public Schools (seventh 
and eighth grades) of South Carolina, Baltimore and Baltimore County, Washington, Waltham, Everett, 
Stoneham, and for many other towns and private schools, such as Springfield (Mass.), Burlington (Ve), - 
Council Bluffs (fa.), Yonkers (N. Y.), Roxbury Latin School, Groton School, Hopkins Grammar School, 


Dr. Sach’s Collegiate Institute, Ogontz School, &e., &c., &e. 


‘NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 15 E. 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY. : 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state io the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issye. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 6-7: Rock County (Wis.) 
Teachers’ Association, Jamesville. 
December 13: Barnstable County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Hyannis. 
December 18-19-20: Southern Californ‘a 
Association, Los Angeles. 
Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 
Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 
Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 
Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus, 
Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 
Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 
December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 
December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta. 
December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 
December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 
December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 
December 26-29: Southern Educational] 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 
Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 
December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 
December 26-28: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 
December 26-27: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 
December 26-27: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fayetteville. 
December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 
December 26-28: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul. 
December 26-28: Utah State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City. 
December 26-27: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville. 
December 26-28: Kentucky State Bduca- 
tional Association, Louisville. 
December 26-28: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Franklin. 
December 26-28: New York State Axso- 
ciation Academic Principals, Syracuse. 
December 26-28: New York State Council 
of Grammar School Principals, Syra- 
cuse. 
December 27-28: New York Science 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
December 27-30: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 
December 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eugene, 


State 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English held their 
first program meeting Saturday, Novem- 
ber 16. The program: “How to Bring 
Pressure or Stimulus to Bear Upon the 
Inert in the Matter of Spelling and the 
Other Externals of Composition,” Profes- 
sor Fred Newton Scott, University cf 
Michigan; “Is the true aim of composi- 
tion-writing the production of correctly- 
written exercises, or the production cf 
matter interesting to read?’ Professor 
Lindsay Todd Damon, Brown University; 
“Form or Substance: The Right Km- 
phasis in English Teaching,” President 
G. Stanley Hall, Clark University. This 
association was organized to advance the 
study and the teaching of the English 
language and literature. Membership is 
open to persons living in New England, 
who are teachers of English in schools or 
colleges; principals of elementary, sec- 
ondary, or normal schools; superintend- 
ents or supervisors of schools; or pr2si- 
dents or deans of colleges or scintific 
schools. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

“The City Superintendent on the New 
Charter.” “Its Possibilities and Prob- 
abilities.” “Favors Women in Local 
School Boards.” 


At the annual meeting of the Public 
Education Society, held on November 22, 
City Superintendent W. H. Maxwell read 
a paper on “The New Educational Char- 
ter and Its Possibilities.’ Mr. Maxwell 
said in part:— 

“No one not immediately concerned 
with the public school system fully real- 
izes how great is the apathy of the people 
regarding their own schools. We are ap- 
preaching a period of marked change in 
their management. Such a change was 
inevitable. The present system involves 
a compromise of two markedly different 
systems of administration. This has re- 
sulted in serious difficulties: First, the 
impossibility of fixing direct responsi- 
bility for wrong-doing or weakness: sec- 
ond, the duplication and consequent ex- 
pense and delay in performing necessary 
work, as in the making out and auditing 
of pay-rolls and in the selection and pur- 
chase of sites for school buildings; third, 
the maintenance of different educational 
standards in the different boroughs, as a 
seven years’ course in the elementary 
schools of Manhattan and the Bronx, and 
an eight years’ course in the other 
boroughs; fourth, conflicts of authority 
between the board of education and its 
officers and the borough school boards 
and their officers, which have hampered 
our work and injured the efficiency of the 
system. 

“These difficulties might have disap- 
peared, but there was another com- 
promise in the charter. This was a com- 
promise of principle, and a compromise 
of that character never results in any- 
thing but the destruction, in whole or in 
part, of the system which it affects. That 
principle involves the method of appoint- 
ing teachers in Brooklyn. 

“The Brooklyn representatives in the 
first charter commission fought for what 
they called home rule in educational ad- 
ministration, but which, under the local 
committee system, really meant, in the 
majority of cases, the application of the 
spoils system in the appointment and pro- 
motion of teachers. The charter-makers 
in 1897 unfortunately compromised by 
permitting the continuance of this vicious 
system. 

“The evils of this system I po‘nted out, 
greatly to the disgust of certain members 
ot the Brooklyn school board, who, as 
members of the board of education, did 
their best to prevent the publication of 
the report. In the mayoralty campaign 
that has just closed these same members 
and their friends made the first attempt 
ever publicly made, and, I trust, the last 
that ever will be made, to drag the teach- 
ers of the public schools directly into 
politics. They made what they called 
home rule in the schools, but what is 
really the local committee or spoils sys- 
tem of appointing teachers, a direct issue 
of the campaign. They called a mass 
meeting of the teachers to support their 
contention. Mr. Shepard, in violation of 
his former noble record as a civil service 
reformer, announced himself as in favor 
of autonomy for the Brooklyn school sys- 
tem. Under existing conditions, Mr. 
Shepard’s declaration could mean only 
one thing—a declaration in favor of ap- 
pointing and promoting teachers by the 
professional politicians working where 


they could through the local committees. 

“Brooklyn’s answer was sharp and de- 
cisive. With a normal Democratic ma- 
jority of 15,000, she gave a majority of 
25,000 to Seth Low. By that vote she de- 
clared that now and for all time to come 
the teachers of her children should be 
emancipated from the control of the poli- 
ticians of any and every political party. 

“Thus it has happened that by the new 
charter the entire machinery of the pres- 
ent school administration—the borough 
school boards, the Central board of edu- 
cation, the borough superintendents, and 
the borough boards of superintendents— 
is swept out of existence. In their place 
an entirely new system is established, of 
which the leading features are four: «a 
board of education, forty-six local school 
boards, a board of examiners, and a board 
of superintendents. 

“That New York should have so large 
a board is contrary to the best experience 
of city, school administration in this 
country. The New York board will be 
larger even than the school board of 
London. Any ill effects, however, which 
may arise from the rather unwieldy 
character of the board will, it is hoped, 
be neutralized by the appointment of an 
executive committee of fifteen, upon 
which the board may devolve any or all 
of its administrative functions, and to 
which must be presented for considera- 
tion all committee reports before they are 
presented to the board. 

“The board of education is required 
next February to divide the city into 
forty-six districts. Each local school 
board will supply directly to its represen- 
tative in the board of education such in- 
formation as he will require to enable him 
to present the needs of his district to the 
board in such matters as the gradation 
of schools, the increase of school accom- 
modations, the sanitary condition of 
schools, and the transfer of teachers and 
pupils from one school to another, while 
the school board itself, in its own peculiar 
work, will have the assistance of an ex- 
pert adviser in the person of the district 
superintendent. The local school boards 
will have nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment of -teachers. They may transfer 
teachers within their own districts, but 
even this power is subject to approval by 
the board of superintendents. 

“I very firmly believe that the local 
school board system will bring the schools 
nearer to the people, in the best sense of 
that much-abused expression, than any 
other scheme that has ever been devised. 
The success of this measure, however, de- 
pends wpon two considerations—first, a 
judicious division of our vast municipai 
territory into school districts; and sec- 
ond, the wise selection on the part of the 
borough presidents of the school board 
members. 

“The new board of education organizes 
on February 1, 1902. It is required to 
divide the city into school districts prior 
to February 15. Taking the register on 
the last day of October, doubtless the 
highest of the year, I find that the aver- 
age number of school children in each 
district in Manhattan should be 10,477; 
in the Bronx, 9,134; in Brooklyn, 11,721; 
in Queens, 6,945; and in Richmond, 5,022. 

“T need not emphasize the importance 
of inducing men and women of intelli- 
gence, public spirit, and interest in public 
education to become members of the local 
echool béards. I sincerely hope that the 
borough presidents will appoint two, if 
not three, women on each school board. 

“As a general rule, it may be said that 
the board of superintendents is given the 
initiative in all purely educational mat- 
ters. Its duties may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows:— 

“1. The board of superintendents is to 
recommend to the board of education 
grades and kinds of licenses and the 
qualifications therefor that should be re- 
quired for all teaching positions through- 
out the city. 

“9, Subject to the approval of the 
board of education, it shall establish rules 
for the gradation of schools and the pro- 
motion and transfer of pupils. 

“3. It shall prescribe all necessary 
regulations regarding methods of teach- 
ing, and shall make syllabuses of topics 
in the various subjects taught. 

“4. It shall recommend to the board of 
education text-books, apparatus, and 
other supplies. 

“5. It shall nominate to the board of 
education from the eligible lists prepared 
by the board of examiners persons to fill 
all vacancies in the teaching force. 
These nominations, to be effective, must 
be confirmed by the board of education. 
The power of nomination is the most im- 
portant possessed by the bcard of super- 
intendents.... There are certain safe- 


guards and limitations thrown around the 
exercise of this function that are both im- 
portant and interesting, 


“The third of the four great agencies of 
school administration is the board of ex- 
aminers, which grants all licenses and 
prepares all eligible lists. As the consti- 
tution of this board remains unchanged, 
it does not call ror any extended remarks 
at present. I need only say that it will 


be the constant aim of the board of ex- | 


aminers to elevate the standard of en- 
trance to the teaching profession in this 
city, and to obtain for our schools the best 
teachers in America, whether they come 
from New York, Painted Post, or any- 
where else. 

“Another clause of the charter provides 
that children under six years of age shall 
not be admitted to our grade work. If 
they enter school before they are six, they 
must be taught in kindergartens. In my 
judgment, this is a most wholesome pro- 
vision. Under six, the average child is 
not mature enough for the work and the 
necessarily somewhat rigid discipline of 
the grades. Under six, his proper school 
activity consist of the games and symbolic 
exercises of the kindergarten. 

“As for relief in the matter of crowding 
in the schools, which has resulted in 
keeping many children out of school and 
giving only part-time instruction . to 
others, I believe it will come, not so 
much by increased appropriations as by 
the establishment of kindergartens for 
children under six years of age, the better 
utilization of present school accommoda- 
tions, and the better distribution of new 
buildings. I doubt very much if the in- 
coming administration in the city’s pres- 
ent financial condition will be able to give 
much larger sums for school buildings 
than has the present administraticn. If 
all the children under six years of age 
who are now in the grades were in kin- 
dergarten classes, outside, where neces- 
sary, of the public school buildings, it is 
obvious that considerable room would be 
left for the children who are above six 
who are now either on part-time or are 
excluded from school. Then, again, many 
of the classes in the higher grades of the 
elementary schools are only partially 
filled. By a wise and careful consolida- 
tion of classes, many rooms in various 
parts of the city could be set free for the 
use of the younger children. Much, too, 
may be accomplished by taking greater 
care in the location of new buildings. 


For instance, four large new buildings - 


were opened last September in the sub- 
urbs of Brooklyn. These buildings are 
not more than half full, while the build- 
ings in the older parts of the borough are 
crowded to suffocation. 

“The charter requires that there shall 
be a uniform course of study throughout 
the city. It will take time to work out a 
suitable curriculum. It is very clear, 
however, that this curriculum, when 
made, should cover eight years’ work in 
our elementary schools, four years of 
work in high schools, and at. least a year 
and a half in training schools, exclusive 
of the time devoted to practice of teach- 
ing. While such a curriculum should, in 
the main, be uniform, it should also be so 
flexible that the principal of the school 
may have no difficulty in adapting it to 
the needs of his pupils, whether they 
come from the richer neighborhoods of 
the city, from the crowded tenements, or 
from the rural districts. Moreover, I be- 
lieve it is possible to make the curriculum 
more nearly a preparation for life than 
any public school curriculum that has yet 
been made. We should at least aim tnat 
every pupil who leaves our schools should 
have the marks in some degree of the edu- 
cated man, which Dr. Butler recently 
pointed out in his address to students of 
Vassar College. These marks are the 
ability to use the mother tongue, good 
morals and manners, the habit of reflec- 
tion, the power of growth and efficiency, 
cr the power to do. I hold that it is not 
to the credit of New York twat she has no 
technical high school or trade _ school 
under city management. 

“The last possibility to which J shall 
call your attention is the possibility of 
constant improvement in the efficiency 
and the ideals of the teaching force. The 
influences that make for better teaching 
in the future are of two kinds—negative 
and positive. Under the head of negative 
influences are the facts that, under the 
new charter, teachers are emancipated 
from the necessity of appealing to politi- 
eal or other outside forces, in order to se- 
cure appointment cr promotion, and the 
fact that the Davis law has happily done 
away with the necessity of agitation for 
higher salaries. The positive influences 
are that the qualification of professional 
training, made compulsory by the famous 
law of 1895, is now in full force in this 
city, the work of self-improvement among 
the teachers of the city is going on with 
a zeal and earnestness unsurpassed in any 
city of the land, and a professional spirit 
is rising which will in time, I trust, eradi- 
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cate ail malign influences from the work 
of the public schools. The new charter 
will do much to lift the schools out of 
politics, but the schools will never be en- 
tirely free from politics until the teachers 
themselves are imbued with a_ profes- 
sional spirit that shall absolutely forbid 
the use of political influence or any ouner 
influence than that of merit to secure ap- 
pointment and promotion,” 


LATEST ON GEOGRAPHY. 


{Continued from page 343.) 


There remains to be considered the les- 
son of beauty. The little child in his first 
nature studies sees the beauty of the 
flower, or leaf, or bird. As he goes out to 
view the hills and streams, the beanty of 
the landscape appeals to him. If well 
taught, he learns to select a point of view, 
to see What is really there, and to feel the 
omotional uplift that the scene inspires. 

The use of pictures will add breadth and 
a higher inspirational quality. Pictures 
should be chosen, not merely because they 
express a fact that may be wented, but be- 
cause they reveal such truth. temperance, 
beauty, as will lead the mind upward to 
lofty ideals. It is not well to have too 
many pictures at once, lest they lead to 
dissipation of power. A few of the high- 


est will accomplish more good than a- 


crowd. As the little child, studying plants 
and animals, learns to love the living 
things, and not to harm them, so he grows 
in power to love and appreciate truth and 
beauty in all things. Every day brings 
its duty of serious work; he grasps new 
truth from contact with the earth, or 
reads it from book, or picture, or map; he 
thinks deeper into the relations, the inner 
meanings of what he learns; he sees how 
the truth and the beauty of nature are 
shown forth in great works of imagina- 
tive art, in picture, or literature, or music, 
With solid advance of observing and rea- 
soning and classifying powers, with 
higher ascent of aesthetic and moral 
power, the whole soul grows in strength 
and beauty. While we plan our work, in 
this, as in every other subject, the ideal, 
the aesthetic, the moral, the spiritual in 
the life of man must not be forgotten. 


PRELIMINARY STUDY OF GEO- 
GRAPHICAL OBJECTS, 


This is essentially primary work, and 
extends through the first four years. This 
preliminary study should include the dif- 
ferent elements which enter into child 
life, physical, biological, and sociological. 
The elements most common in children’s 
experiences are the industrial and com- 
mercial, and caution is needed lest the 
teaching of the physical element receives 
undue emphasis. The physiographic con- 
ditions are but the basis of biological and 
sociological aspects, both of which affect 
more directly our daily experiences. The 
aesthetic quality often ‘appeals more 
strongly than the knowledge aspects, and 
in all cases it should have due considera- 


tion. 


THE STUDY OF THE WORLD OR THE 
EARTH AS A WHOLE. FIFTH AND 
SIXTH GRADES. 


Every child wpon acquaintance with 
himself in his own locality asks for the 
world-wide views. He th'nks of the world 
in but two parts, namely, the part he 
knows and the part he does not know, and 
for the second he asks constantly if his 
questions are interpreted for mental 
movement rather than for the particular 
objects. Every child ranges at will and 
at ease everywhere over the earth if 
stories, or story-tellers, or pictures be at 
hand, and he enters into the enjoyment 
of being in touch with all life. Genetic 
psychology and its pedagogy demand this 
phase of study as the child’s necessity and 
right. Analytic psychology and its peda- 
gogy have always recognized this phase of 
the subject, dignified it by a topic and two 
hemispherical maps, and then abused it 
by nonsensical map questions or totally 
neglected it. Long years after business 
men knew that the world was their mar- 
ket, and had gained it, the vast majority 
of teachers and school officers remained 
torpid in their winter of vradition, and 
awoke only when the heat of the Spanish 
war passed through the rigid crust of 
school routine, roused them to humane so- 
cial life once more, and stirred some of 
them to the perception of world affairs 
and of the superior insight of half-grown 
children. 

From the standpoint of children’s edu- 
cational needs, or of international world- 
wide business relations, or of the ethical 
brotherhood of man, or from all these and 
their connections, the fact must and will 


be recognized that the study of the world 
is the all-inclusive and all-important as- 


pect of geography, apart from the obser- » 


vational study of one’s own locality. 

The study of the world in its relations 
satisfies the natural movement of children 
into world aspects of life, and enables 
them to arrange their ideas, to relate in 
position their facts, which to this ume 
have been a mere collection, and there- 
after to organize all their thoughts with 
truest relations because of their peing 
world relations. There is no other pos- 
sible way of cultivating wide observation, 
safe imagination, sound reasoning, and 
adequate sympathy, and thereby of grow- 
ing into a brotherhood of man. ‘ne ele- 
mental ideas of a world péace must be 
sown in the minds of children, nourished 
into ideals during the insp.rations of 
adolescence, and harvested in maturity. 
Geography in this: aspect exceeds ali 
other sciences in informing, revealig, 
impelling power. 

ck * * 

The sources of knowledge are: — 


l. Facts of geographical objects ana 
phenomena previously acquired by observ- 
ing, imagining, and reasoning. 

2. Pictures classified according to the 
topics to be taught, labeled, and conven- 
iently arranged. 

3. Globes. wvery pupil should have 
one for his individual study, just as he has 
a separate text-book. Paper globes six 
inches in diameter are sufficient. There 
should also be one large (tweive inches) 
well-printed globe for class teacning. A 
slated globe twelve inches in diameter 
should be furnished. It is indispensable 
if true ideas of the unity of structure and 
of the simple world reiations are to be 
taught. On it the coast lines should be 
painted. This is easiiy prepared by draw- 
ing with lead pencil meridians and 
parallels, locating prominent points of the 
coast by latitude and longitude, and paint- 
ing the coast lines with ordinary white 
paint. When drainage symbols are also 
drawn, the globe is called for convenience 
a drainage globe. 

The slated globe should be used for 
presenting each idea separately, and then 
in its prominent relations. The printed 
globes show too many relations ai one 
time to admit of very clear thinking by 
children. 

A relief globe of the earth is very desir- 
able. The relief, though of course exag- 
gerated, satisfies the desire of children for 
reality as no other globe or map does. 

4. Hemispherical relief views are next 
in value to the relief globe. Cuts made 
from photographs of a relief globe are 
most truthful. The series should include 
polar views, at least four equatorial views 
(Americas, Pacific, Eurasia, Atlantic), and 
the land and water hemispheres. 

5. Maps. If it is right and necessary 
to teach truth and to be guided by chil- 
dren’s abilities, the globes referred to are 
the proper sources, and not maps of the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres, nor 
maps drawn upon Mercator’s projection. 
The use of these maps is positively harm- 
ful in nearly all grammar grades. The 
disproportion and distortion of the equa- 
torial regions on these hemispherical 
maps, and in an enormous degree of the 
polar regions on the Mercacor projection, 
and the discontinuity of the east and west 
directions on all these maps render it 1m- 
possible for children to imagine by tue 
use of these maps the eartu a sphere, or 
to gain a feasonably true idea ou: the re- 
lations of the parts of the world. 

Maps on the polar projections and on 
the plane of London are open to similar 
criticisms, but are distinctly less harmful 
than other projections. The London pro- 
jection, with the south parts of Soutn 
America and Africa added, is a good basis 
for representing relief, drainage, and 
coast. The polar projections are best for 
isotherms, winds, and ocean currents be- 
cause the relative shapes, areas, and ccn- 
tinuities are retained with the least un- 
truth. Children readily pass from globes 
to these maps by holding tne globes so as 
to appear like the map. These projec- 
tions, when drawn upon slated cloth, have 
proved wonderfully useful companions of 
the slated globe. 

Recitations should be of such a charac- 
ter as to necessitate constantly-increasing 
independent work by the pupils. The 
topical rather than the question and an- 
swer method should be used. 

* * * 


The adaptation of geography to the 
characteristic interests and activities of 
childhood has been the purpose control- 
ing the division of the subject and the 
method of its use through the seven 
grades which include the children from 
five or six to twelve or thirteen years of 
age. In the remaining grades of the 
grammar and high schools, the pupils are 


in the adolescent period, and the adapta- 
tion of the subject for appropriate growih 
during this period of life presents new 
problems. 


The confusion and dissatisfactitn which 
prevails in the present instruction of adol- 
escent pupils in geography is due chietly 
to lack of appreciation of the characteris- 
tics of and the import of adolescent lite, 
and secondarily to lack of knowledge on 
the part of teachers of the content and 
relation of elementary and of scientific 
geography. In view of the right of the 
pupil to first and-chief consideration, the 
following quotations are introduced: 

Adolescence “is the period of begin- 
nings, the beginning of a more ambitious 
and generous life, a life having a future 
wrapped up in it; a transition period of 
mental storm and stress, in which egoism 
gives way to altruism, romance has 
charm, and the social, moral, and religious 
feelings bud and bloom.”” (Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen.) 

‘Whatever appeals to the senses at this 
period passes over into meditation as 
never before. The life up to this point 
has been spent in the realm of the senses. 
It now awakens ina world. of thought, 
The change may be very sudden ‘and defi- 
nitely marked. Thought in childhood 
deals more with isolated objects. In adol- 
escence there is grouping of ideas and 
combinations never experienced before. 
Many of those sending returns say that 
life has a new meaning since they discov- 
ered the new relations of things.” 

“Barly adolescence is the special time 
for the beginning of ideals. They change 
frequently. One’s stage of development 
can be marked quite accurately by his 
ideal.”’ 

“Closely connected with the widening of 
apperception, with the rush of new ideas, 
longings, and change of thought trom 
near to far and change of ideals is the 
tendency to plan the future.” 

“The success and buzz of organization 
in the hands of the young people them- 
selves illustrate this spirit of leadership in 
active operation.” 

“The enthusiastic youth takes no ac- 
count of the difficulties to be surmounted, 
but, single-handed, starts out to reform 
religion, politics, social customs, and 
wrongs of the laboring classes. The re- 
forms thus achieved furnish a striking 
chapter in history.’ 

“Many things in the study indicate that 
all the feelings of responsibility, of per- 
sonality, and worth become full-fledged 
at this time. On the moral side there is 
a new and tremendous access of possibili- 
ties.”’ 

“The returns indicate that adolescents 
find a delightful and unique sympathy in 
nature. Nature seems to teach them rest 
and self-control. They fiee to it as a 
refuge from all the elements that are war- 
ring within their own souls. To many it 
seems to be the very support of life itself. 
It gives a time for thought and meditation 
which the awakened soul now demands.” 
“This love of nature should be utilized to 
develop the scientific spirit in the pupil.” 


“The growth of the ethical nature, and . 


the deep, broad, intellectual interests root 
in the emotional life of adolescence. If 
the instinct emotions are properly guided, 
they will pass over into permanent intel- 
lectual interests. Many interests enthusi- 
astically cultivated mean a wide intel- 
lectual horizon.” 

“The pedagogy of adolescence may be 
summed up in one sentence, Inspire en- 
thusiastic activity.” 

* * * * 


The children of the eighth grade are 
usually in the transition stage between 
childhod and adolescence. They continue 
somewhat former interests and habits, and 
begin new ones. The work as outlined 
below transfers the emphas's from the 
physical to the human relations. The at- 
tempt is made not fo neglect the dominion 
of nature, but to make prominent the sub- 
duing of the earth by man and the inter- 
dependence of all peoples: in short, to en- 
able each pupil to believe in his own per- 
sonality, to find his responsibilities as an 
individual human being in touch with the 


whole of life. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
WORLD. NINTH GRADE. 


Many of the children of the ninth grade 
have fully entered upon the adolescent pe- 
riod. They distinctly recognize them- 
selves as different from the children of 
younger grades. Their outlook is forward 
to the field of larger, freer life in the high 
school or in business. Their seeking is 
for self-realization and for understanding 
of nature and man. In early adolescence 
the search is not so much for new facts of 
knowledge as for the meaning of what 
they now know and do, The various at- 


tempts with geography at present interest 
pupils according to the interpretative 
power of the teacher. Astronomical geog- 
raphy, or physiography, or commercial 
geography, or no geography does not sat- 
isfy either teacher or taught. Astro- 
nomical geography which does not begin 
with astronomy (which in its elementary 
form is distinctly continuous outdoor 
study of the heavenly bodies), but which 
induces juggling with globes and glibness 
with text, blinds tne eyes to celestial 
glory, and closes a way of the mind and 
soul to the infinite. Physiography which 
belies its name by neglecting or refusing 
nature, and by abuse of the text-book, 
lessens love of nature, kills the scientific 
spirit, and denies the learner his right to 
understand the dominion of nature over 
man and the laws of physical life upon the 
earth. Commercial geography which 
wastes effort in doing again what has 
been done already, which displays a few 
exchanges and routes without causes, 
which is totally deaf to the hum of local 
industry, and blind to the rush of trans- 
portation is futile, and worse in that the 
pupil finds not his place in the com- 
munity, is not alive to thrift and waste, 
learns not of true economy, perceives not 
his responsibilities, and is denied growth 
of his altruistic ideals of life. 

Better no geography in the ninth grade 
than such travesties on education, which 
deny the right to growth in reason, rever- 
ence, and altruism. Yet any one of these 
aspects of geography; when used in arcord 
with adolescent life and pedagogic sense, 
is capable of stimulating that kind and 
measure of growth which makes for active 
peace and toward richness and ripeness 
of life. 

There is another phase of geographical 
thought which is perhaps more appro- 
priate for pupils in early adolescence, 
namely, the comparative study of the 
world. 

As has been stated, these learners know 
much, but understand little, and they are 
concerned more about finding themselves 
in life than promoting society, more about 
organizing their present knowledge than 
investigating new realms. This finding of 
self in society, this organization of experi- 
ences is largely the result of comparison, 
with consequent conclusions and partial 
generalizations, directed hy intelligent 
sympathy. 

This comparative study is also in ac- 
cordance with sound psychological and 
pedagogical principles. We can pass from 
elementary aspects to scientific only by 
way of comparison, generalization, and 
classification. So that both the growth of 
the early adolescent and the progressive 
development of the subject seem to re- 
quire the comparative process. 

The term comparative geography is not 
new. More than fifty years aco Ritter and 
Guyot defined the scope of geography, de- 
clared its principles, and illuminated them 
with applications which, for their peda- 
gogic value, remain unsurpassed. Scien- 
tific discoveries of the last half century 
impose upon us the selection of different 
data and the impression of other conclu- 
sions than theirs, but the fundamental 
purposes and processes they proclaimed 
and practiced have been strengthened in 
value by their use. . 


A NEW AID IN SCHOOL WORK. 

Real education comes always from self- 
help. One of the chief objects of all 
teaching should be to make the pupil self- 
active and independent in research. The 
child becomes a student wken he seeks 
new knowledge. To encourage him in 
this seeking, he should be given the op- 
portunity to satisfy his desires. To do 
this, there is nothing better than to in- 
troduce him to the great volume of nature 
and to the results of the labors of other 
minds. Naturally the teacher turns to 
the large encyclopedias for the desired 
aid, only to find discouragement for the 
pupil and himself. The treatment of 
ordinary topics is too scholarly for the 
pupil, while that of scientific subjects is 
too technical for even the teacher to 
understand. Progressive teachers have 
long felt the need of a work of reference 
within the comprehension of grammar, 
and high school pupils, and, at the same 
time, of practical help in their work as 
teachers. “The Student’s Reference 
Work,” published by C. B. Beach & Co., 
New York, has been prepared to meet 
this need, and meets it in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. It is modern, con- 
cise, practical, inexpensive, and covers 
fully every subject coming within the 
range of the school work of both teacher 
and pupil. Pupils who have access to it 
use nothing else, while teachers will con- 
sult it twenty times where they refer to 
the large encyclopedias once, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


ie order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
‘Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculiies, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The annual fall meeting of the board of 
trustees of Cornell University was held at 
Ithaca, N. Y., November 9. Professor T. 
F. Crane was appointed dean of the uni- 
versity faculty, in place of Dean White. 
resigned, and Professor W. F. Wilcox was 
elected dean of the faculty of arts and sci- 
ences, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dean Crane. Frank Irvine 
was appointed professor of procedure in 
the collge at law, and an additional assist- 
ant professorship was established in the 
department of the science and art of edu- 
cation. President Schurman submitted 
his fiinth annual report to the trustees. 
The number of students is 2,980. The 
property of the university, exclusive of 
Western lands, is valued at $10,870,209. 
President Schurman concludes his report 
with an appeal to the friends of the uni- 
versity to contribute the $500,000 contem- 
plated as an addition to the conditional 
gift from John D. Rockefeller of $500,000. 


Rutgers College has received a gift of 
$25,000 from Miss Helen Gould. 

The University of Pennsylvania has re- 
ceived the most valuable addition to its li- 
brary which has been made for many 
years. The collection consists of 19,000 
volumes from the library of the late Dr. J. 
Stockton Hough, a well-known physician 
of Trenton, N. J. Dr. Hough’s library has 
long beer famous for its rare editions of 
antique classics and for its medical and 
biographical works. The estimated value 
of the collection is nearly $10,000. 

A new university has been started at 
Norman, Okl., to be known as the Okla- 
homa University, and a $90,000 building is 


already under way. The campus has sixty 
acres, which are being beautified by an 
Eastern landscape artist. 


Judge F. M. Finch has presented the 
Cornell College of Law with photogravure 
portraits of all the judges of the New York 
state court of appeals, from 1847 to 1901. 


Miss Helen Gould has given $12,000 for 
the perpetual endowment of two scholar- 
ships for graduates of the Irvington and 
Tarrytown high schools at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Joseph French Johnston has 
resigned the professorship of journalism 
in the University of Pennsylvania, to ac- 
cept the chair of political economy and 
banking in the New York University. 

Booker T. Washington has accepted the 
control of the negro exhibit at the forth- 
coming St. Louis world’s fair. 


Final returns from every department of 
Yale, as announced by Secretary A. P. 
Stokes, Jr., of the university to-day, give 
the official registration as 2,680, against 
2,502, a gain of 178. The complete figures 
for the present year are:— 

Graduate school, 329; academic depart- 
ment, 1,236; Sheffield scientific school, 
624; art school, 66; school of music, 69; 
school of forestry, 30; medical school, 148; 
law school, 246; divinity school, 98; total, 
2.846, with deduction for names inserted 
twice, 2,680. The only department of the 
university in which there is not a sub- 
stantial gain is the music school. In this 
the absence of Professor Horatio W. 
Parker has cut down the number of pupils 
in the theory of music substantially. 


In accordance with the vote of the cor- 
poration, Professor George Park Fisher, 
the venerable and beloved dean of the 
Yale divinity school, and for many years 
protessor of Ecclesiastical history in the 
school, has, since the bi-centennial, re- 
tired from all active work in connection 
with Yale. He will give no more reguar 
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of the text-books is brought forcibly to the minds of 
the scholars when a “‘ HOLDEN BOOK COVER?” is 
used. Children of all ages are very observing. 

If teachers will reprvir a broken or 
weakened binding, fusten in a loosened 
leaf, or mend a torn leaf, as soon as the 
damage occurs, by using 


Holden Quick Repairing Material, 


the scholars will become more careful 
in the handling of the books. 


To have all books covered with a 
neat, clean, well-fitting 


HoLDEN COVER 


is an advantage we offer every 
School Board at the same price. 


Save your books — thus save money. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


lectures, and will conduct no more recita- 
tions. He is still busy in literary work, 
and still holds the title of professor 
emeritus at Yale. 

Dr. George Woodward of Philadelphia 
has sent a check for $20,000 to the trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to be 
used for the establishing of the ‘‘Wood- 
ward fellowship in physiolog'cal chem- 
istry.” 

Andrew Carnegie has decided to in- 
crease to $2,000,000 his already large dona- 
tions, $1,000,000 to Carnegie Institute, and 
$1,000,000 to the new Polytechnic school, 


_ provided the city of Pittsburg would do- 


nate a site 

His original preposition was to furnish 
money for the erection and equipment of 
a polytechnic school, at whatever cost the 
board of trustees might agree upon, and 
start it with an endowment of $1,000,000. 
This endowment he recently raised to 
$2,000,000. 

The beard of trustees adopted plans for 
the new school, and selected a site for the 
buildings. The buildings will be modeled 
after those of the Worcester Technical 
school. 


TEACHING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Miss Zulu Rosamond Hart, who for 
three years was a teacher in the Minne- 
apolis public schools, is now principal of 
the girls’ school in the Sampoloc district, 
Manila, P. I., and is meeting with great 
success. Since she took up the work she 
has accomplished a virtual revolution in 
school metheds, and her pupils almost 
worship her. 

To begin with, Miss Hart had to teach 
her assistants English, so that they could 
instruct the children in that language. 
Then she instituted courses in reading. 
arithmetic, grammar, history, geography, 
and spelling. Work in the unfamiliar 
tongue was very difficult for the children 
at first, but they scon mastered it, and the 
school is now considered the best man- 
aged institution of the kind in the islands. 


Miss Hart’s first school in Manila was - 


in a kitchen, where she was compelled to 
endure the odor of garlic and to submit to 
all serts of inconveniences. Despite all 
drawbacks, however, her pupils made such 
rapid progrees that the young teacher was 
goon discovered and promptly advanced to 
the place she now occupies. 

Her skill was never better illustrated 
than by the school exercises on Washing- 
ten’s birthday, just four mon‘hs after she 
had been placed in charge. At that time 
the children knew no English. On Feb- 
ruary 22 they all joined in singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” and, in addition, 
presented a most creditable program cof 
recitations. Since then other national 
holidays have been celebrated, the cere- 
monial in each case proving more elabo- 
rate than its predecessor. 

Miss Hart’s work begins at 7.30 a. m, 
and continues until 530 p. m. Three 
evenings each week she teaches two large 
classes in the Sampoloc night school, one 
of which is the normal class. Three even- 
ings she devotes to giving private lessons 
in English: and one evening she gives up 
to charitable work along the same line, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


{[Coatinued from page 352 ] 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


DENVER. Horace M. Hale, LL.D., for- 
merly president of the University of Colo- 
rado, died in Denver October 26, after an 
illness of but one hour. He was born in 
1833 in Hollis, N. H., and came to Colo- 
rado in 1863. He was superintendent of 
public instruction in 1873-’76, and presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado from 
1887-92. He resigned the presidency and 
came to Denver in 1892, and was promi- 
nently identified with reform movements. 
His widow and their only son, weneral 
Irving Hale, wno graduated from West 
Point in 1884 with the highest honors, it 
if said, ever made by a graduate, survive 

m. 

GREELEY. Ata recent meeting of the 
board of trustees of the state normal, the 
proposition to have the school year 
changed to four terms of twelve weeks 
each was discussed, but final action was 
postponed to a later meeting. 


MONTANA. 


BUTTE. A four-room additlon has 
been made to the Greeley school, at a cost 
of $6,197, and a six-room addition has 
been made to.the Monroe school, at a cost 
of $16,250. The Washington school has 
been entirely remodeled and renovated, at 
an expense of $6,000. A new building in 
the John’s addition has been constructed, 
at a cost of $5,700. Plans and specifica- 
tions are prepared and contracts let for 
a new building of nine rooms on Daly 
street, one of twelve rooms to take the 
place of the old Franklin school, and one 
of twelve rooms to be located in the 
western part of the city, on or near Mer- 
cury and Excelsior streets. The cost of 
these three buildings will be in the vi- 
cinity of $100,000. All work is done by 
local architects and contractors, the build- 
ings being of brick and stone, heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. They 
will all be fine, modern, up-to-date build- 
ings. The old buildings have been im- 
proved in many respects,—kalsomined, 
painted, fitted with Venetian blinds, pic- 
ture molding, ete., etc. The board of 
trustees has just purchased 17,000 feet of 
Hyloplate blackboard. One carload of 
seats was bought last year, and another 
will be needed before the close of the cur- 
rent year. The school libraries have an 
aggregate of over 4,000 volumes, of which 
2,000 are in the high school library. This 
department of the high school is fitted up 
with the Wiernicke adjustable shelves, 
the books being scientifically catalogued, 
and the library placed in charge of a regu- 
larly elected librarian, who devotes her 
whole time to this work. The ladies of 
the Woman’s Club have just donated over 
$800 worth of framed pictures to the pub- 
l'e schools. The science department has 
been entirely reorganized and refitted, at 
a cost of not less than $3,000, making it 
the finest department of the kind in the 
Northwest. Every facility in the way of 
rooms, apparatus, and material for doing 
a high grade of science work has been 
provided. The school census for the year 
1900 was 15,690. The census for 1901, just 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
lowers from Dole & Walker (ieds.) T. Crowell Co 00 SOME SPECIAL WANTS J UST NOW. 

F Harrison Knight & Millet Boston This agency has registered more than 23,000 teachers and has all their records on file. Yet we sometimes 
The Mic Silas Farmer & Co., Detroit. 1.00 sideration without Just the sight 
paul Brose Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1 Manual Trainiog.—We have placed every manual training teacher registered, and Lave good places now 

Schools ‘story of the Mississipi Valley............ “ | 
TYAItB.. Munsterberg “ “ “ “ 1.60 Ferm, South America.—We want a teacher of French and English for a fine private school in a large 
American Bowe i of William McKinley. ....... pcomere Lee & Shepard, “ 125 7 os Linshtenare by ince eae and a salary of #50 a month and home is guaranteed, with chauce to meke 
The Mind Of chmon ongmans, Green, & Co., — N 
: anticism in the 19th Century....... Bee H H 10, - ormat Graduates at $400.—We have placed nearly 200 such teachers this year, and our list is ex- 
{merican H ile ry & Co N.¥ hausted. Such teachers who can teke places at will not have to wait long if well qualified. 
ider-Straps and Sun-bonnets...... Food THE SCHOOL BULLETIN W. SUSE ¥. 
hat are We Here fOr Tod Photo-Beacon Co., Chicago. . 
an Historical Atlas of the US.... 45 Boards of Ed ucation and Superintendents 
— Ceaan ny Mill Daudet Little, Brown, & Co., Me 150 + ating Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
aoe | TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
fo Physical Geography ... Dryer 1,20 Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, NY 
Practical y 60 Unex ecte months and must be filled promptly. 
December and January are especially 
good months for securing first-class 
EEEFEFEFHEFHEFFEFFEFE +++ +4464 +44 positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBERT, 
FI S E R A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Long Experience. 
H Prompt. . . . Reliable. B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
AC H E R Ss’ TEACHERS’ — manent clientage among the || Wabush Avenue, 
Rooms 317--319. 


I<ent ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full oe . 
A - KENT, Manager 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE. MANAGER, 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


Offices : { 86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


completed, is 16,890, thus showing an in- 
crease of 1,200. The population of the 
eity, as shown by the last census reports, 
was a little over 34,000, but Butte proper 
is a small area in the central part of the 
city, while Butte, in fact, is an aggrega- 
tion of towns, additions, etc., having a 
population of not less than 65,000 people, 
all of whom are included in the school 
district. The schools for the current year 
opened with sixteen buildings, 170 teach- 
ers, and 6,000 pupils enrolled, of which 
400 are in the high school. This total ag- 
gregate will be greatly increased before 
the close of the year. The board of trus- 
tees have advanced the salaries of first 
and eighth-grade teachers from $75 to $85 
per month; high school teachers from $85 
to from $90 to $110 per month; supervisor 
of music, from $85 to $90; and supervisor 
of drawing, from $85 to $100 per month, 
The salary of the high school principal 
was advanced from $1,800 to $2,000, and 
the city superintendent from $3,000 to 
$3,600 per year. Ward principals receive 
from $90 to $125 per month. Regular 
teachers of grades 2 to 7, inclusive, receive 
$75 per month. The school year consists 
of ten months. 


WASHINGTON. 

The eighteenth annual session of the 
Skagit county institute was a joint in- 
stitute with San Juan county, and was 
held October 28-November 1 at Anacortes, 
Fidalgo Island. Susan Lord Currier, 
the efficient superintendent of Skagit 
county, was the conductor, who had se- 
cured the following list of instructors: 
L. D. Harvey, state superintendent, Wis- 


consin; F. B. Cooper, city superintendent, 
Seattle; W. G. Hartranft, King county 
Superintendent; A. H. Yoder, University 
of Washington; F. B. Gault, president 
Whitworth College; Miss Tromanhauser, 
Whatcom normal; George E. St. John, 
city superintendent, Everett. The even- 
ing lectures were given by ly. D. Harvey, 
- B. Cooper, and E. T. Mathes, president: 
Whatcom state normal school. The at- 
tendance was 150, the interest was superb, 
and the results very gratifying, as might 
be anticipated from the strong instruc- 
tional corps, the high standard of profes- 
Slonal efficiency among the teachers, and 
the wise plans of the conductor. Half of 
fach day was devoted to section meetings, 
a plan as yet seldom followed in Wash- 
ington. In Skagit county five union high 
schools are now organized under the pro- 
Visions of a recent law. The plan is 
Working so successfully that the teachers 
'n institute assembled voted unanimously 
in favor of a law for the consolidation of 
all districts and the free transportation of 
children, County Superintendent Ailan 
of San Juan county is an insular super- 
Visor of schools, his county comprising 
Many islands in the lower part of Puget 
Sound. Last year he rowed in a row boat 
Over 2,000 miles in his work of visiting 
Schools. He has educational matters in 
Prime condition. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 


— 


In this day, when the demand for lec- 
turers upon educaticnal themes are in 
such demand that it sometimes seems a 
hopeless task to find enough that are ac- 
ceptable, the Journal of Education is 
pleased to call attention to a man like Dr. 


Edward F. Bigelow of Stamford, Conn., 
naturalist, author, and lecturer, wnose 
lectures give high satisfaction to all audi- 
ences, while the results are educationatiy 
worth while. He is editor of ‘Nature and 
Science” department of St. Nicholas 
Magazine, and was for two years editor of 
Popular Science, ana for eight years edi- 
tor of The Observer, a naturalist’s maga- 
zine. His preparation has been adequate, 
having taken courses.in natural sciences 
in Yale, Cornell, and Rhode Island Col- 
lege at Kingston, at the biological labora- 
tories at Cold Springs, L. I., and at the 
Maine biological laboratory at Wood's 
Hole. Although stili a young man, he 
has lectured in many colleges and impor- 
tant educational and professional institu- 
tions, and in numerous institutes and 
popular courses. The Journal of Educa- 
tion is pleased to commend him and his 
work. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fa-t schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J. C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dott, Gen'l Agt. Pass'r Dept., 

1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

306 Washing on St., Buston, Mass. 

J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 

Cont] Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’ Pass’r Agt , 

Portsmouth, Va 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 


‘their children while teething, with per- 


fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, ana Gove! nesses, 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci+l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Tw EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


S(ilk R WE Ri OR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Eat. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y. jouw Rooxwikxa, Managers. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton Pl. CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. ” 
NEw Yor, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 CenturyBldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott I ig. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bidg. LoS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson block. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AG ENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE~ 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rent d Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. ~~ Correspondence is invited.” 81 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY, N. Y. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency ~ new york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and tarailies. Advises parents about schools.” WM. 0. PKATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. = Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Mornzs, low. 


We ha ualed facilities for placing teachers 
Winship part of the country. 
Teachers 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. 


AKKON, OHIO. wm. F. JARVIS, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Recommends superior teachers. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 


w= corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. E. 9th St... New Vork. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
| IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


Send to 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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356 TOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


EDITED BY 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Pa D., 


Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, and Commissioner of 
Education for Puerto Rico. 


HE PUBLISHERS take pleasure in announcing 
the early publication of 
Volume 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


E. L. KEMP, A. M.. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
Last Stroudsburg, Penn. 


12mo. Cloth. 400 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 


This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of 
the subject. It will be found to be conservative and thoughtful, 
and just and fair in its treatment of the various dominant educa- 

tional influences of the race. The author has made a thorough 

: study from the original sources of the topics he discusses, and 
his work thus becomes an important introduction for the younger 
student to the rich and wide field of educational history. 


+ PREVIOUS VOLUMES ARE: 


CENTRE AVENUE SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Orchard & Joralemon, Architects, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


THIS BUILDING IS SOUND-PROOFED BY 


Cabot’s Deafening 


‘*THE MOST PERFECT DEADENER MADE.” 


It is not a mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion, which ab- 


VOL. |. 
351 pages. Thinking and Learning to Think. sorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof against moths, vermin, 
4k bie By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER. and decay, and uninflammable. A sanitary and scientific article, . 

which has been used with great success all over the country. Next 
Ps sede Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History. to light and ventilation, sound deadening is the most important item 

Cloth. _ Illustrated. By De. ISAAC SHARPLESS of schoolhouse construction. 
$1.25, net. A : Special book on schoolhouse deafening, containing twenty plates 
of buildings, with sample of Quilt and catalogue, sent on request, 


For a full line of School and College Text- 
books send for catalogue and terms. : : : 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


free. 
SAIUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
70 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents at all central points. 


Publishers. Lessons in Geography 
By M. G. CHENEY, S. 


FOUND! a pieasing, practical, and thorough 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Wixsuir, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in bis cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice ane legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional recwrd, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the ioflu- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his pulitical friends 
opposed te bim; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. . 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exis.s, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calis him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Sprencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 
pp- Gilttop. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0O., | 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 20 Pemberton Sq. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book tiat should b- read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


The 


book, as Kepresentative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the mo-t remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsyl- ania H. of R. 51). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Urder of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Jounnat or Evucation who would 
like to hawe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Excianp Pesuisuixe Co. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS two the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N F. PUBLISHING Co. 
Pamberton Sanare, Koaton, Maes, 


1 UBSCKIBEKS to the JOURNAE can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW FENGLANT) PTR. OO. 


20 Pemberton Square, Bostos 


method of teaching Geography. Sixty-fou~ class 
Il ssuns§ Eighth edition. Revised 1rom census of 
1900, Arranged to give the student a broad a d 


Price- List, 


PUBLISHING 


Systematic knowledge of Geography preparatory 
to Regents’ ana final examinations. 
Singlé copy, 25 cts. Send stamp for prospectus. 
M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N.Y. 


Any Information. 


N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, 


43-47 East 10th St. 
vy New York. v 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata pentee! and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly? Situations atways obtaimabil . You 
cau be fitted at leisure bours to hoid any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLEGES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colitgss and Schools. 
e 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, $2 00, and $1.00. 


i Translations | ! 414 Walnut St., Philadelphia- 
soc. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vol- i 
Dictionarizs Educational Institu Ons, 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 
Book I. 


Has on each page, znterlinear trans- 


' 

Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 

lation, /itera/ translation, and every 

' 

' 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Katablished 

tor theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 


word completely parsed. $1.50, 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


OW TO 
KRMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, MA8s. 
Washington's Birthday Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. M. 
E NO HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Arbor Day Vor catalogues addrese the 


Principal, . P. BROKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusure, Mass. 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July For both sexes. For catalogues address 
tom +, CH raesy, Princ ins’. 


Thanksgiving Day | _ 
Christmas FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


& INSTKUUTORS always supp 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winesuip TEACHERS AGENCY, 
Somerset Street. Boston. 


AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Paor. JOHN A. SHEDD OTHERS. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL ca 
have their subscriptions advanced 51x 
montus by sending’ONE NEW yes'ly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Sq.. Boston, Mass. 


Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PvuBLISHING Co., 
% Pemberton Square, Boston, Maas, 
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